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As the Editor Sees It 


We have always believed that the most 
powerful and certain remedy for nearly all 
economic problems is the law of supply and 
demand. Given free rein, it adjusts situations 
that are out of balance; even when hampered 
by government or union regulations, it is effec- 
tive, though more slowly. We have seen it 
operate to reduce exorbitant coffee prices; to 
eliminate the arrogance of labor leaders like 
Lewis, whose periodical shutdowns in the coai 
fields strangled the country; to lower the ori- 
ginal high price of safety razors and ball point 
pens. Whenever a product or a service has been 
priced lower or higher than the demand for it 
warranted, the public has reacted, usually 
automatically and without any conscious plan, 
to bring matters into balance. This process, 
though it sometimes works temporary hard- 
ships, is far more effective than any state-con- 
trolled economy, despite Communist beliefs. 


One of the most striking examples of the 
workings of this economic law is slowly but 
surely becoming apparent in the area of edu- 
cation. For generations, schoo] teachers were 
notoriously poorly paid and socially restricted; 
few ambitious people, interested in financial 
advantage, entered the profession. But there 
was always an adequate supply of unmarried 
women and academically-minded men to meet 
the demand; and the prevailing salary level 
remained low. Furthermore, teachers were 
frequently subject to special regulations: they 
must live in town, women teachers could not 
marry, they had to live highly moral lives, 


In the past few years a revolution has taken 
place, and the results are rather startling. Since 
1945 teachers’ salaries have increased by some 
150%, and are still going up. Where a teacher 
a dozen years ago might expect to spend a life- 
time of teaching to reach a maximum of $2500 
or less, he can now confidently expect six or 
seven thousand in many places. Even consider- 
ing that the earlier dollar is now worth only 
about 48 cents, the gain is still very real. In 


New Jersey, for example, where the average 
teacher’s salary in 1939 was $2093, it is $4655 
this year, and will be very close to $5000 in 
1956-57. Moreover, the Legislature in 1954, by 
a unanimous vote, adopted a state-wide mini- 
mum salary schedule for teachers, This now be- 
comes a floor above which each district must 
move in order to compete for good teachers. 
The teachers of New Jersey (we cite this state 
as an example by reason of familiarity) have 
recently benefited by new pension provisions, so 
that they may retire at 60 with permanent in- 
comes that can be as much as two-thirds of 
their final salaries. With these improvements, 
and while still retaining a 180-day work year, 
teachers for the first time are beginning to 
move into a favorable economic position. It 
should be noted too, that the old restrictions on 
the personal lives of teachers have almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 

The reasons for these sudden changes in the 
ancient pattern are perfectly simple. Prin- 
cipally they are: (1) the tremendous increase 
in the number of children in the past decade 
or so (demand); and (2) the comparative re- 
duction in the number of teachers being trained 
(supply). In most economic situations one of 
these factors remains constant while the other 
changes; here we have both factors changing 
in opposite directions at the same time. The 
effects cannot help but be remarkable. 

The present imbalance between supply and 
demand is not likely to be of a temporary 
nature, for it is caused by more than the mere 
number of children and the former unattrac- 
tiveness of teaching as a career. Changes in 
our basic social pattern have acted to intensify 
the gap. For one thing, we not only have more 
children to be educated, but the whole social 
trend has been toward more and more educa- 
tion as a necessity for each child. And on the 
other hand, the competition of industry and 
the military services for the potential teacher 
is stronger than ever before in peacetime. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Secret Diplomacy 


and American Democracy 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


During the past few years considerable at- 
tention has been directed toward secret “high- 
level talks” and diplomatic conferences among 
small groups of nations with great material 
power. Whether the power of moral influence or 
creative ideas is in proportion to current mili- 
tary, economic, or other material power has 
received less emphasis, American voters should 
try to see in perspective the secret-conference 
method in government, apart from interna- 
tional personalities which are imposing at a 
particular time, and try to evaluate its implica- 
tions for the dignity and status of the common 
people—as emphasized in democratic ideals. 


1. Historical background of secret confer- 
ences.—In the evolution of government one 
could perhaps trace a fairly continuous descent 
of secret conference practice from autocratic 
rule in the absolute despotisms of ancient Egypt 
and Western Asia, in which the common people 
had practically nothing to say about govern- 
ment, to the modern dictatorships in which the 
people have little more to say—and also to the 
elements of distrust for the common people 
which linger within present democratic nations. 
The difference between life under the Pharaohs 
or the Assyrian kings and under the dictators 
of recent decades, in the extent to which the 
common people have a voice in government, is 
not great. 


When modern democracy took an important 
step forward at Runnymede in 1215, it did so 
by forcing the rather despotic English King 
John to take a substantial group of barons into 
account as factors in government. These barons 
constituted an avenue by which a considerable 
proportion of the common people learned about 
action which their government contemplated 


and by which a broader segment of the popula- 
tion helped decide what the action would be. 
Successive steps could be traced between that 
development ard conditions in several present 
Western democracies whereby all leadership in 
government is directly subject to a popular vote 
or is appointed or confined by elected officials 
and representatives—and accordingly is on a 
non-hereditary basis. 


Behind these developments is the democratic 
ideal that government should be based on the 
consent of an informed electorate expressed at 
free elections. The two major elements, 
(1) voluntary consent by (2) an informed 
electorate, assume that the common people 
whose consent is basic are informed and that 
they participate in each step of governmental 
action while it is being thought out and a con- 
clusion reached—not merely told afterward 
what the conclusions are, and what demands 
the people have to meet as a result of some top- 
level conference. When the “open discussion” 
approach is used by an interested and well- 
educated population, most implications of every 
suggestion made will be scrutinized by “some- 
body”—accompanied by an evaluation of the 
competence and motives of those who originate 
the suggestion. The idea of free and open dis- 
cussion in international affairs, comparable to 
that which appears in much of the legislative 
debate in this country—where “gag rule” and 
party discipline are at a minimum, seems close 
to what Woodrow Wilson had in mind during 
his fight for “Open Covenants, Openly Arrived 
At’”’—in place of secret treaties and agreements. 


2. Daylight diplomacy versus paternalism in 
government.—Knowledge has long been recog- 
nized as an instrument of power—those with 
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knowledge using it to control others who are 
without it. This is no less true now when 
knowledge of nuclear weapons becomes an in- 
strument in international relations than in the 
past when kings, priests, financiers, political 
demagogues, and others have controlled and 
exploited the people through keeping them in 
ignorance. 


Behind the whole conception of secret diplo- 
macy —carrying on governmental affairs in 
secret until action has been decided upon and 
can be changed only at great loss or peril to 
the people—is a basic distrust of the common 
people. The leaders are afraid that if the people 
know what the day-by-day actions and con- 
templations of the leaders are, and figure out 
the underlying motives, the people will not 
support those leaders but will criticise and 
eventually discard them—by vote or revolution. 
The difference between the “secret diplomacy” 
of an ancient despot who decided for himself, 
or perhaps with a courtesan, what action he 
would take, and the secret “political mission” 
which looms large in current international 
affairs, relates in considerable degree to how 
well the secret can be kept by the larger body 
who constitute the mission, and to the propa- 
ganda value which discreet leaks in conference 
events can have in a world of international 
suspicion. With respect to confidence in the 
common people, interest in their well-being, or 
willingness for them to share in making deci- 
sions on international affairs which vitally 
affect them, the difference may be small. 


Paternalism in social relationships has value 
for both concerned only when one element of 
the pair is too immature to judge what is for 
his own well-being and must be “directed” or 
told what to do by the other. Growth and de- 
velopment assume that immaturity gradually 
disappears. Continuing paternalism—in home 
life, religion, economic relations, government, 
or elsewhere—assumes that an immature or 
childlike relationship should continue in- 


definitely. But the democratic ideal regarding 
civic responsibility borne by the average per- 
son, assumes that paternal relationships should 
be confined to childhood and that by adulthood 
one should develop capacity for mature judg- 
ment and have access to the facts on which to 
base judgment. Daylight diplomacy is essential 


for the common people to secure the facts 
indicated. 


Democracy assumes that mature persons who 
are directly concerned with some particular 
governmental action will be allowed to partici- 
pate in determining that action. Considerable 
progress in this direction has been made in 
countries like the United States. Thus young 
Americans have wide freedom of choice in 
romance and marriage; considerable religious 
freedom—to believe in any god or no god, as the 
federal constitution guarantees; extensive op- 
portunity and freedom of choice in the voca- 
tional world; and much freedom in the general 
area of learning and educational opportunity. 
In those aspects of growth and adjustment 
which have recently been encompassed by the 
field of guidance and counseling, much emphasis 
is placed on the counselor’s making information 
available and suggesting alternatives to the 
counselee, but leaving decision on action to the 
counselee who takes the action and is most di- 
rectly affected by the results. 


There are few situations in which anybody, 
acting through government or otherwise, is 
more interested in another man’s life than that 
“other man” himself. Hence the views and de- 
sires of that man, and others like him, deserve 
major consideration in determining action 
which affects persons in the class to which he 
belongs. The common people, whose lives and 
well-being are at stake in every political action, 
domestic and international, are entitled to know 
every political move made by their leaders. The 
people should not be expected to sit in anxious 
darkness, engaging in grapevine speculations, 
plottings, prayers, or frantic orgies, while 
leaders use the lives, liberty, and property of 
these people as poker chips in an international 
game called diplomacy. 


3. Competence in legislative debate and in 
“top level” conference.—Debate and compro- 
mise in open legislative session demand some- 
what different traits of leadership from those 
demanded in top-level conference. Successful 
debate, before a broad forum of public opinion, 
demands a capacity to explain and keep the 
people informed on what a situation involves 
and on the implications of different avenues of 
action—and it demands judgmeit concerning 
social values and psychology regarding what 
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the people will accept. This means that if 
leaders are convinced of the validity of recom- 
mended action but face a skeptical electorate, 
the leaders accept the task of explaining and of 
convincing the electorate. During this process 
criticisms not previously sensed by leaders are 
likely to come from an alert and informed 
electorate—as well as suggested alternatives. 
Hence a large portion of the electorate become 
critics and advisers—not merely the small 
group inside a conference room, Many sugges- 
tions from the broad forum will have to be re- 
jected as valueless. However the psychology of 
creativeness seems to be such that when numer- 
ous fertile minds of widely varied backgrounds 
consider a problem, ramifications and possi- 
bilities regarding it are likely to arise which 
a small number of conference specialists over- 
look. This is particularly true in politics and 
social relationships, with which many persons 
in a country like the United States concern 
themselves seriously, in contrast with some 
limited area of science or technology which is 
essentially the province of a few specialists. 
For example, the politics of German rearma- 
ment is not on a par in this respect with the 
science of a polio vaccine. 

The debate approach thus makes it possible 
to draw upon a broader range of critics and 
advisers than the conference approach uses. 
The difference may be conspicuous if conference 
leaders pick advisers who already agree with 
them and who offer the same supporting evi- 
dence or logic that the leaders set forth. Un- 
solicited criticism and advice from a broad 
public is one of democracy’s best instruments 
for “smoking out” petty selfishness among 
leadership cliques, and for exposing gross in- 
competence, however well intentioned. A really 
democratic society, which provides a wide dis- 
tribution among the people of opportunities to 
develop competence in various directions, should 
have many persons who can analyze political 
situations. Several American news analysts do 
that every day, by radio and journalism. The 
high-level closed-conference method overlooks 
much more of what such persons have to con- 
tribute than the method of open legislative 
debate. 

Conferences between small opposing groups 
are likely to assume the form of each side try- 


ing to outwit the other—but with neither side 
having the moral stature required to admit to 
its people that it was outwitted. A forum which 
attempts to educate and illuminate does not 
need to rely on outwitting opposing leaders. It 
relies on popular understanding. 


An autocratic or sharply stratified society, 
which fosters the development of competence 
at the top with docile followers at other levels, 
has reason to emphasize the secret conference 
approach—a battle of wits between experts, 
with the people having to accept the results 
without complaint. Hence the ability to judge 
individuals and to size up adversaries in a small 
opposing group may be important at a con- 
ference table. The situation is similar to that 
of sizing up other players in a card game and 
judging when to bluff or make a bold stroke, as 
well as in being able to tell when the opponent 
is using the same tactics. Much may thus de- 
pend on the personalities of opposing leaders 
rather than on the merits of issues. An ex- 
perienced conference leader might do better in 
conference than in open forum, particularly if 
others at the conference are less experienced 
than himself. Compromise and “horse trading” 
can take place in either conference or forum 
situation, but in the forum the people are the 
judges concerning the value of the horses in- 
volved. But a democratic society which em- 
phasizes the distribution of opportunity for 
developing competence, in contrast with a 
sharply stratified society which concentrates 
opportunity on a few, should also use the demo- 
cratic method of open debate that makes it 
possible to reap the benefits of the distributed 
opportunity through utilizing the wide back- 
ground from which contributions might be 
offered. The autocrats and their experts are 
more likely to outwit the representatives of 
democracy at the conference table—in con- 
trast with the forum of open debate in which 
the democratic forces can enlist the aid of an 
alert and informed people. 

The maze of treaties and “entangling alli- 
ances” that prevailed in Europe at the begin- 
ning of World War I, which Woodrow Wilson 
found to be great obstacles to open democratic 
processes in international diplomacy, were 
largely products of top-level conferences. The 
same is true of the Munich accords and the 
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various agreements between Hitler and Musso- 
lini, Hitler and the Mikado, or Hitler and 
Stalin. The same is also true of the meetings at 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. It is with this 
background, covering wartime and other times, 
that we continue to hear frequent drum beat- 
ing for more top-level secret conferences. Even 
in wartime the gains of the enemy from polit- 
ical debate may often be less than the loss 
among the masses in allied countries that re- 
sults from secrecy. 


One might consider the varied reactions of 
different countries to current emphasis on the 
conference method. Several countries in West- 
ern Europe have great fear of destruction 
through war—and a drowning man grasps at 
a straw, but he is not noted for good judgment. 
Much of Europe is so frightened, confused, and 
perhaps frustrated that it embraces any sug- 
gestion with a glimmer of hope—including 
suggestions which top-level experts should see 
through. In a large measure this situation 
exists in France—with a kind of neurotic fear 
of Germany; lingering delusions of colonial 
grandeur; a multiplicity of social, economic, 
and religious cleavages at home; and a general 
feeling that if France’s shortcomings are too 
great America will again save the day. In Eng- 
land, fear is accompanied by a leader like 
Churchill who is a master at conference tech- 
niques. England and some Commonwealth na- 
tions have great faith in him as a personal 
leader—possibly resembling attachment to a 
personal leader rather than to issues, which 
has appeared in some other countries during 
the past generation. Most of the little countries 
of Western Europe are moved by fear to urge 
conference—although they would not be con- 
ference participants, but would wait to examine 
crumbs that drop from conference tables. The 
United States seems only lukewarm on the 
secret conference approach. This attitude is 
related to our substantial independent military 
and economic strength, exaggerated ideas of 
security through distance from presumed 
battlefields, possibilities of “going it alone” if 
necessary, and perhaps limitations in personnel 
with secret-conference know-how—at least on 
problems involving Europe and parts of Asia. 
Russia’s position is unique. Obviously the 
Russian system affords no forum for open debate 





such as that characterized in foregoing para- 
graphs. With government by a small clique, 
that clique must carry on relationships with 
foreign countries—whether secret or publi- 
cized. And if Russian leaders can dominate a 
conference so that it deals only with considera- 
tions which they want publicized, then a con- 
ference becomes a good sounding board for 
them. It should also be easy under a dictator- 
ship to make a conference look to home folks 
like an effort at international understanding— 
and thus a means of blaming others for con- 
tinued anxiety. Conference between one party 
and a group of loosely-joined allies may also 
provide opportunity for the one to widen and 
exploit disunity among the many. The Russians 
are masters at this technique. Other details 
could be added to substantiate the idea that the 
position which different countries take regard- 
ing secret high-level conferences depends 
largely on the extent to which the common 
people are informed and entrusted with re- 
sponsibility in government, prevailing sense of 
national security, and specific conference per- 
sonalities—the individuals who are the heads 
of different governments at a particular time. 


4. Expansion among the common people.— 
Some aspects of negotiation, through secret 
conferences or otherwise, are tied to national- 
ism and the extent to which each individual 
among the common people feels that he per- 
sonally reflects the greatness or insignificance 
of his nation. In parts of the world where 
nationalism is strong, each person within a 
nation feels a kind of personal identification 
with the international prestige of his nation— 
and feels an expansion or inflation of his per- 
sonality at each gain of his nation in inter- 
national prestige and a deflation or sense of 
personal inferiority if his nation loses in pres- 
tige. The identification of personal well-being 
with that of the nation, and related expan- 
sionism in individual personality and prestige, 
can be important for peaceful development of 


warlike aggression. Much will depend on 


whether a nation’s greatness rests on material- 
ism which has been gained largely through 
territorial conquest, or on cultural and scien- 
tific developments which have more or less un- 
selfishly been made available for improving the 
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material and intellectual status of peoples 
throughout the world. 

Through military conquest and intrigue the 
Russians now control more territory than ever 
before. There is little doubt that many rank and 
file Russians feel personal inflation and import- 
ance because of this national greatness. The 
same feeling probably affects many people in 
Red China, It affected numerous Italians under 
Mussolini, many Germans under Hitler, and 
many Japanese during their expansion in the 
half century preceding Hiroshima. It seems 
also to have affected many Englishmen when 
Britannia ruled the waves, Frenchmen under 
Napoleon, and perhaps Americans during our 
Indian and Mexican wars. 

As long as the common people feel a sense of 
personal gain and inflation when the leaders of 
their nation can outwit the leaders of 
other nations, on the battlefield or at the con- 
ference table, the methods used by leaders will 
include spying, intrigue, betrayal, open combat, 
secret agreements, and various other techniques 
which may not be far removed from the jungle 
—and which the common people do not well 
understand. Neither do the common people 
seem to understand that as this process con- 
tinues from one century to another, the one or 
few nations which are at the top at one time 
will likely be somewhere else in the pile at 
another time—or perhaps be non-existent. 





As the development of science and _ tech- 
nology makes it possible to produce and dis- 
tribute material goods more rapidly, it may be 
that peoples throughout the world will come 
to attach less importance to personal or na- 
tional possession of material goods and more 
importance to other things. In the United States 
and Western Europe, where scientific and in- 
dustrial progress has been greatest, more em- 
phasis seems to be placed on the worth of in- 
dividual human life than in extremely populous 
areas of the orient—and more than in the West 
a few decades ago when our culture was char- 
acterized by child labor, or high infant and 
other mortality, but little material comfort. 
In spite of great temples and elaborate cere- 
monies developed through religion, the people 
of the world have made little progress toward 
such religious ideals as greatness through serv- 
ice—advocated and practiced by the great reli- 
gious leaders of the world. 





Perhaps there is no country in which average 
individuais do not cooperate with others to 
achieve certain common ends. But the extent 
of cooperation varies greatly—both within and 
among nations. The peoples of the world who 
have learned to cooperate most extensively with 
others, in developing and achieving goals, seem 
to enjoy the highest levels of existence—ma- 
terial, emotional, and intellectual. If one at- 
tempts to project from previous cooperative 
achievements, a major aspect of the problem 
of exaggerated nationalism becomes one of de- 
veloping techniquea for more extensive co- 
operation and common understanding. 

The achievement of long-range goals is often 
coupled with the development of large-group 
consciousness—an awareness that people in 
most parts of the world have similar basic hu- 
man needs, and that many of these needs can be 
more effectively met through cooperation than 
otherwise. The United Nations, with its affil- 
iated organizations, offers significant possi- 
bilities regarding cooperation. And _ history 
offers considerable evidence, through the rise 
and fall of nations and cultural groups, that 
competition among nations for material power 
and territorial conquest has marked limitations, 
from the standpoint of long-range human 
achievement. Development of understanding 
and cooperative techniques is a process of edu- 
cation and explanation—through open debate 
and discussion as well as through other means; 
it is not a process of secret conferences and 
maneuverings which keep from the common 
people many developments concerning their re- 
lationships with the common people of other 
nations—developments on which the people 
need most to be informed if they are to under- 
stand what cooperation means. If the people of 
one modern nation become suspicious of other 
nations to the point of explosion, it is not likely 
that open debate and free access to information 
make them so, but probably a technique by 
which leaders determine their fate in secret, 
with related agencies of propaganda and cen- 
sorship. 

5. The secret conference as a bow to the auto- 
crats.—Objection might be raised that fore- 
going paragraphs give no consideration to war 
as an extension of diplomacy—to a so-called 
“realistic” view, and that in war one tries 
to confuse and deceive the enemy rather than 
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inform him through open debate. But this 
view also recognizes war as an extreme meas- 
ure, to which there is resort only when other 
measures fail. The point here briefly is that if 
realistic effort is made during preliminary con- 
siderations, with the common people of differ- 
ent nations informed and participating in suc- 
cessive steps of those considerations, war would 
seldom occur. The common people, who have to 
do the fighting and most of the paying, do not 
like wars. 

If a democratic nation, which practices open 
debate and popular participation regarding 
public action in domestic affairs, is trying to 
negotiate with an autocratic group, which 
allows little popular participation, the demo- 
cratic group loses by catering to an autocratic 
demand for secrecy. In the minds of the masses 
under autocratic rule, secret meetings add va- 
lidity to the autocratic philosophy that the 
people cannot be trusted, and it undermines the 
confidence of free people in the democratic 
methods of open debate. One likely result of 
publicized meetings is that some unexpurgated 
publicity on conference happenings would seep 
through autocratic censorship to home peoples. 


People who are accustomed to criticize the 
government and its leaders could take in stride 
the result if such open meetings better than the 
people of autocratic countries who have had 
access to only one point of view. If autocrats 
have international issues which they seriously 
want to talk over, let them ingratiate their 
peoples by talking about those issues before an 
open forum—where the mistakes and selfish 
motives of leadership groups come to light, as 
well as their competencies and interest in gen- 
eral human welfare. 


Woodrow Wilson’s ideal, of open interna- 
tional covenants which are openly arrived at, 
should be the common man’s ideal of govern- 
ment in all parts of the world. The business of 
the public should be conducted in a gold-fish 
bowl, where any member of the public can ob- 
serve every stage of the process. Officials or 
others who are incompetent or who make tri- 
fling or selfish attacks will be recognized from 
the nature of their contributions, as will those 
who make creative suggestions. Both giddy and 
publicity-seeking laymen and officials will grad- 
ually overcome these limitations or be weeded 


out, as the people through increased experi- 
ence develop their capacity to evaluate both 
the achievements and the failures of their 
representatives. This applies to televised hear- 
ings of Congressional committess, court trials, 
or action by other branches of government at 
home, the same as it applies to diplomatic or 
other relationships among different govern- 
ment. “Stuffed-shirt” incompetence, patronage, 
machine politics, and most forms of corruption 
are fostered by “‘secret deals” in both domestic 
and international affairs. Seldom if ever have 
the common people of the world as much to 
gain through darkness and secrecy as through 
light and information. 


There are numerous “‘autocrats” in economic, 
religious, political, educational, and other 
aspects of American life who reflect distrust of 
the common people—Americans in high places 
and elsewhere who have never really accepted 
the democratic ideal which entrusts the people 
with political power. Persons who think that 
extensive participation by the common people 
regarding affairs of government would ruin 
the world, should observe where the “secret- 
conference boys” have been running it—during 
the past half century, or longer. This applies at 
least as much to other democracies as to the 
United States. 

Secret conferences are concessions to the 
techniques and goals of the autocrats, and a 
weakening of the status of democratic ideals— 
whereas an insistence on open debate and free 
publicity would strengthen democratic pro- 
cesses and control by the peoples of the world 
over their governments. If the autocrats are 
serious in their professed desire for negotia- 
tion, they will accept methods upon which 
others insist—they will then be the ones whose 
feet are held to the fire of necessity, not the 
representatives of democratic nations. The 
basic problem seems to be that the representa- 
tives of the democracies are themselves not 
adequately imbued with the virtues of the demo- 
cratic process and the courage needed to pursue 
those virtues. Democracy will make slow pro- 
gress in the world if its own representatives 
slump into the old, familiar, and corrupt auto- 
cratic methods of secrecy whenever real issues 
arise. Progress for the democracies lies in the 
opposite direction. 
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America’s Pressing Need 


K. KULARATNAM 


University of Ceylon; Visiting Professor, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 


A VISITOR’S OBSERVATIONS 


In a letter to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fisher of 
New York, dated 29 Sept. 1931, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote: ‘‘When real Peace and Disarma- 
ment come, they will be initiated by a strong 
nation like America.” 


The impending fulfillment of this prediction 
can be sensed around us. The mantle of this 
great responsibility has already fallen on the 
broad shoulders of America. 


While the advancement of Science and Tech- 
nology in the western hemisphere and particu- 
larly in America, is leading to the shrinkage of 
the world in relation to man, the collateral 
process of the expansion of concepts of man- 
kind and human values is also expanding in 


ever-widening circles. The ideal of One World 
and the Democratic World Community which 
germinated in this country has not only spread 


far and wide but even established its strong 
grips everywhere; and the world is now once 


again looking to America for leadership. Thanks 
to America, the One World concept has come to 
stay. It is leavening and permeating thought 


and action everywhere, from its pulsating heart 
located right within this country, viz.: the 
U.N.O. 

WORLD AFFAIRS 


We hear it repeated that “World Affairs are 
Your Affairs.” But at this juncture, one sees a 
discouraging phenomenon. It is this: while 
sparing no effort to enlighten and set up other 
countries on proper foundations to aid their 
smooth glide into this “one-ising’”’ world with 
genuine missionary zeal, what attention are 
Americans paying to their own part of the 
world in relation to this changing world pic- 
ture? We are steadily and relentlessly passing 
into the Geography Age. The peace and pros- 
perity of the new world will be conditioned 
by the preparedness of every nation to fit 
into the world community. This preparedness 


can be attained only if every country pays due 
attention to teaching to its growing generation 
of future citizens the very elementary, simple 
but fundamental facts about the different coun- 
tries and parts of the world and the peoples 
living in them. Without that basis, the saying 
that “World Affairs are Your Affairs” cannot 
mean much. The fast-approaching Geography 
Age demands from every citizen a basic knowl- 
edge of elementary world geography. Are those 
in charge of the education of the children of 
this country facing up to this challenge? Is the 
imparting of this knowledge recognised as a 
sine qua non for training in citizenship and 
does it receive the importance it should in the 
schools of this country; or are the people un- 
consciously lapsing into older ideas of isolation? 
Could we blame the young American of today 
who, when Ceylon is mentioned, locates it in 
Jamaica or somewhere in Africa, although he 
has often heard of the Colombo Plan? If suffi- 
cient geographical knowledge is not imparted, 
then the future citizens of this country will, on 
leaving school, find themselves thrown into the 
world community envisaged by the U.N.O. 
without preparation for the coming scheme of 
things, lacking the vital mental and social 
equipment for understanding their world habi- 
tat and adjusting to its inevitably changing 
patterns. That would be a calamity, not merely 
for this country, but for the peace and pros- 
perity of the whole world, the responsibility for 
leadership being already vested in this country. 


GEOGRAPHY 


In the light of these remarks, the place of 
geography in the school curriculum gains par- 
ticular significance in this country. No matter 
in what form or through what medium it is im- 
parted, every child in the school should be pro- 
vided, whether through literature, poetry, his- 
tory or folk-lore, some basic facts about the 
different countries of the world, the peoples in- 
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habiting them and how they live. In other 
words, they should be equipped with a realistic 
picture of Place, Folk and Work. Of course, it 
will be universally admitted that modern 
Geography is the best instrument for this pur- 
pose. This question was studied by a joint Con- 
ference of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the U.N.E.S.C.O. in 1949 (at which 
the present writer had the privilege of being 
present) and a Handbook was issued subse- 
quently. Six years have passed since then and 
has there been any tangible progress? Par- 
ticularly in this country which, willy-nilly, has 
been chosen to play the role of leader, does it 
become very urgent and vital to impart more 
and better geographical education to the grow- 
ing generation. The importance of this cannot 
be over-estimated. 


Having started with a quotation, let me end 
with another: “As the study of the relation 
between Man and the Environment proceeds, 
we may hope that an advance in our philosophy 
of society may develop, a philosophy which is 
the outcome of a sympathetic understanding of 
peoples and problems emanating from the di- 


vergences of their environmental influences.” 
This, of course, takes us the next stage, viz.: 
academic geography or fundamental research 
in geography. It is a function that devolves on 
the geography departments of the universities. 
Thus, not only the schools, but the universities 
too have their share of this great responsibility 
to Society. 


It is becoming more and more evident that 
political and economic theories tend to succeed 
in their application to society only when they 
take cognizance of geographical factors and are 
in harmony with geographical principles, e.g. 
programs of aid to other countries into which 
much money is poured. Those which succeed 
and produce the desired results in the expected 
measure are those which have their basis in 
scientific geographical analysis. Their appro- 
priate designation is Operation Geography, an 
aspect of Applied Geography. Those which fail 
stem from theory unrelated to geographical 
facts. Hence the growing recognition of the im- 
portance of geographical advisers on top-level 
panels and committees, in the more enlightened 
countries of the world. 


A Seventh Grade Unit 


on Latin America 


JAMES B. CHILDS 


Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas 


Seventh grade pupils are traditionally begin- 
ning the “awkward” age and are certainly 
energetic and a bit unsettled. Nevertheless, ten 
of the gifted pupils from a seventh grade geog- 
raphy class of the Jefferson Davis Junior High 
School of North Little Rock, Arkansas, were 
selected by the student teacher to work on the 
unit, Latin America. The student teacher is a 
fifth year student in the Arkansas Experiment 
in Teacher Education. The cooperating teacher 
taught the rest of the class while the selected 
group worked in another room. 

The pupils were chosen primarily for three 


reasons, The student teacher checked carefully 
through the school records to have a full knowl- 
edge of past achievement and I.Q.’s. The second 
reason for specific choices was a sociogram 
made by the student teacher previously. He 
knew the pupils that would work well together, 
and also knew the class favorites and the ac- 
cepted leaders of the group. The third reason 
for choosing the ten was the knowledge which 
had been gained by the student teacher from 
direct observation and working with the pupils 
over the past months. The student teacher 
found his choices to be the same as the co- 
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operating teacher would have made. He fre- 
quently consulted her for advice throughout the 
unit as well as in selection of the group. 

One of the objectives was to find how much 
difference in quantity of work there could be 
between the very best students and the average- 
poor student group. Only ten days were spent 
uninterrupted on the project. Naturally a few 
more projects had been planned than could be 
done in ten days, but the amount and variety of 
work was almost amazing. 

At the beginning the pupils knew nothing 
about the plan. The chosen ten were merely 
asked to go to another room and to take all 
regular work materials. Then, in the new room 
the plan was explained and the way left open 
for all suggestions in the future. Using a large 
wall map the teacher spent twenty minutes ask- 
ing questions and exploring the pupils’ interest 
in Latin America. Enthusiasm was high among 
the pupils. 

The plan at the beginning included the fol- 
lowing activities for the pupils: 

A. Reading the thirty pages in the text-book 

and writing answers to suggested problems. 

B. Learning about Latin American native 
Indians through research in the school 
library. 

C. Viewing and discussing films frequently. 

D. Mastering maps given in the text-book 
and others made by the teacher. 

E. Becoming acquainted with the early his- 
tory of Latin America, including the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Conquests. 

F. Choosing specific parts of Latin America 
for a booklet which would summarize in- 
teresting facts about his chosen country or 
countries. 

G. Playing authentic 

American music, 
H. Selecting an _ individual 

worked out about some 

phenomenon. 
I. Working on group projects by groups of 
three and fours. 


recordings of Latin 
project to be 
geographical 


As the work progressed, plans were altered, 
of course, though the major projects remained 
the same. Pupils frequently asked, and were 
allowed, to change certain parts of their work. 

The class covered the text-book reading and 
written work in two days. Every one of them 


made a hundred per cent on the test at the end 
of the chapter in the text-book, which is geared 
to the average pupils. 

Pupils chose Indian tribes for research. Two 
pupils worked on different aspects of each of 
the following tribes: Aztec, Inca, Maya. The 
other four pupils chose one of the following 
tribes: Toltec, Carib, Chibcha, and Araucanian. 
Several books were available in the classroom 
and a complete list of suitable library books 
was given to the pupils. These projects were 
completed and read to the class in two days. 


The next project was map mastery. Blank 
maps were given to the pupils to fill in with 
names of countries, capitals, rivers, main cities, 
major natural resources, and any other inter- 
esting information. A test was given with the 
same type maps on all countries and capitals. 
Only one point was missed by the entire group. 


The greatest amount of work followed in the 
form of the booklets on specific countries. Each 
pupil chose his favorite country, or group of 
countries, Each person made his own outline 
and choice of factors to be included in his 
booklet. All outlines included complete descrip- 
tions of the countries involved, the people, their 
occupations and problems, major religion, type 
of government, resources, exports, imports, 
history and most famous attractions for out- 
siders. More resource material was provided 
and twelve topics suggested by the teacher for 
all pupils to include. After only three days of 
work the booklets were finished, and ranged 
from twelve to thirty-four pages in length. Due 
to the time factor the history and geographical 
phenomena were added to this project, Excep- 
tional work was done; only one paper had an 
appreciable amount of copying from an ency- 
clopedia and work was generally very original. 


The pupils wrote essays, with a maximum of 
three hundred words, entitled What Interests 
Me Most About Latin America. They read the 
essays to the class and voted to select the best 
one, which was published in the next issue of 
the school paper along with a summary of the 
unit written by another pupil. 


The final written work was a hundred point 
objective and semi-subjective test. It was a 
difficult test and showed clearly that much 
learning had taken place. 
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In addition to the written work, which 
totalled about three hundred pages from the 
entire group, the class saw films which dealt 
with six Latin American countries, listened to 
nine records of Latin American music, had 
class discussions on various topics, used the 
bulletin and chalk boards frequently, used 
various maps and materials which pupils 
brought—such as Indian relics, bits of art and 
pictures. 

General scholarship, spelling, penmanship, 
and originality were stressed continually and 
the group did an excellent job on all of these 
points. 


The unit certainly fulfilled expectations in 
both the quantity and quality of work. The 
group far surpassed the rest of the normally 
good class in amount of work done. The pupils’ 
work was comparable to that of more advanced 
high school classes and they reacted favorably 
to the informal college seminar method of work. 
Even at the tremendous speed at which the 
group worked, several of the pupils were 
usually finished a period ahead of time on 
longer projects and did extra work. The group, 
except possibly one boy, regretted whole- 
heartedly having to rejoin the regular, slower 
paced class. 


A Special Good Citizenship Number 
of the School Paper 


CuRN C. HARVEY 


Grants, New Mexico 


When interests and enthusiasm of boys and 
girls are channeled into a worthy activity, re- 
sults may be more creative than adults think 
possible. The special edition of The Milford 
Siren of the Elementary School, Milford, Utah, 
on the theme of “Pathways to Good Citizen- 
ship” is an example of what boys and girls can 
accomplish when they become intensely inter- 
ested in an activity. 

This publication is produced as a sort of 
laboratory project of the sixth grade and it is 
closely allied with social education and the 
language arts. During the first part of the 1954- 
1955 term, the pupils carried on a campaign 
to promote good citizenship in the school. One 
part of this campaign was to make all pupils 
safety-conscious, and in January a special 
safety edition of the paper was published. 

The recognition received by the safety edition 
fired the staff of The Siren with enthusiasm 
and led to all their efforts to promote good citi- 
zenship culminating in a special issue of 
twenty-eight pages being published in February 
on the theme “Pathways to Good Citizenship.” 


In planning this issue, representatives of the 
staff met with the principal and faculty and sold 
the idea of calling February “‘Good Citizenship 
Month” and for each to plan activities in their 
homerooms to emphasize good citizenship. They 
then went to the Mayor and got him to issue a 
proclamation designating February as “Good 
Citizenship Month in Milford.” An assembly 
program was planned on the theme ‘“‘Citizen- 
ship, Courtesy, Kindness” for Valentine Day 
at which time special Valentines were to be 
given out to pupils who exemplified these 
qualities. 

The original design for the cover page of 
this special edition gives the key to one of the 
pathways to good citizenship, namely: Ameri- 
can ideals. At the bottom of the page is ““Amer- 
ica’s Creed,” by Wm. Tyler Page, which has 
long been considered one of the best statements 
of the political ideals of our government. Above 
the Creed are two symbols of America, the 
Liberty Bell and Eagle; and, above these, are 
pictures of two of the great Americans born 
in February, Washington and Lincoln. The 
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centerspread for the pages is a Valentine 
around the Statue of Liberty. The theme of 
the Valentine is “Citizenship, Courtesy, Kind- 
ness,” the same as that of the assembly pro- 
gram planned for Valentine Day. 

Of special interest on the topic of following 
American ideals as one of the pathways to good 
citizenship are letters received by the pupils for 
this special number. They selected names of 
several prominent Americans and wrote letters 
to them asking them what they thought counted 
most in making them the kind of citizens they 
are. A message from President Eisenhower 
urged the boys and girls “to find in the Bible 
and in the lives of the great men of our Nation, 
such as Washington and Lincoln, ideas and 
ideals which will serve as a guide in helping the 
voung people become fine American citizens.” 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, wrote: “I consider the most helpful 
thing a boy or girl can do to become a good 
citizen, and the thing I did, is to read over 
and over again good histories of the United 
States and to follow the ideals on which our 
Nation is founded and the ideals of the great 
leaders of our Nation.” 

The first and perhaps the most influential 
pathway to good citizenship is the home. This 
pathway was named as the thing that “counted 
most when they were young in making them 
good citizens” by a number of persons whose 
letters were pubiished. Among those were Gov. 
Charles H. Russell of Nevada, Gov. Walter J. 
Kohler of Wisconsin, and Gov. Edwin C. John- 
son of Colorado. Governor J. Bracken Lee of 
Utah stated that the cumulative influence of 
home and school had most influence in deter- 
mining his ideas and ideals of citizenship. 

On the question, “Are you a good citizen in 
vour family?” The Siren stated: “The family 
is a unit of government. By giving members of 
your family affection, loyalty, and tolerance, 
and taking your fair share of family responsi- 
bility, you are learning to be a good citizen .. . 
You get your first lesson in democracy from the 
family. Boys and girls who come from families 
in which there is love, cooperation, respect, and 
courtesy, are ready to be democratic citizens. 
In school, the qualities they have developed in 
family living make them good school citizens. 
The family is the grass root of good citizenship 


in the school, in the community, and in national 
life.” 

Suggestions given for being a good family 
member are equally as important in getting 
along with people anywhere: “Be courteous; 
share responsibilities; don’t try to reform the 
family ; don’t blame the other fellow ; don’t wear 
a chip on your shoulder; don’t insist on having 
your own way; don’t pry into others’ affairs; 
take criticism gracefully; don’t fly off the 
handle.” 

The second pathway to good citizenship is 
the school. American schools are to train boys 
and girls for competent and responsible citi- 
zenship. The Siren stressed that citizenship 
is not just for adults who have reached the 
voting age, but that boys and girls are citizens 
right now and always have been if they were 
born in this country. To help the pupils check 
their standards of good citizenship, “A Code 
for the Good Citizen of Milford Elementary 
School” was published, This Code was written 
during the campaign to promote good citizen- 
ship by a student and faculty committee and 
had recently been approved by all the school. 

The points covered by this Code are equally 
as important outside of school as in school life. 
Importance of the school as a pathway to good 
citizenship was emphasized in several of the 
letters published. Among those which placed 
special emphasis on the part the school plays 
in making one a good citizen were letters from 
Governors Joe Foss of South Dakota and 
Arthur B. Langlie of Washington, and Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine. 


Another pathway to good citizenship em- 
phasized in this number of The Siren is com- 
munity participation. Among the suggestions 
for being a good citizen of the community are: 
Play fair with others. Obey the law. Study how 
your government works. Know the problems of 
your community. Become an active member of 
the church of your choice. Help others in im- 
proving the community and making it a more 
desirable place to live. Learn about political 
parties and how to vote. Make your influence 
count. 

Special features were written on the Boy 
Scouts, and, how this organization, through its 
program of ‘vork and play, is one of the path- 
ways to good citizenship for millions of boys. 
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Names of all boys in the school who are mem- 
bers of the Cub Scouts or Boys Scouts were 
published. 


A similar feature on the 4-H Club named 
the boys and girls in the school who are mem- 
bers, and discussed how its program serves as 
a pathway to good citizenship for millions of 
American youth. 


There are many other pathways to good citi- 
zenship discussed in the special edition. Among 
these were: How learning to solve problems 
helps us to grow into competent and respons- 
ible citizens. Learning about citizenship from 
the newspapers, radio, and television. The im- 
portance of work in making us good citizens. 
The examples set for us by friends. Fairness in 
discussion, The habit of putting yourself in the 
other fellow’s place. Thinking before acting 
when the results of our actions may have dis- 
astrous results. 


One of the high points of this special number 
was a list of forty boys and girls in the school 
—four from each homeroom—who in the 
opinion of their fellow classmates best exem- 
plify the qualities of a good school citizen. 
They were chosen after the boys and girls had 
discussed the school Code and the qualities the 
various homerooms thought desirable in a good 
school citizen. Their names and some of the 


qualities for which they were selected were 
published. It is planned to make this a “Good 
Citizenship Honor Roll’ to be published in each 
ensuing issue of the paper. 


The Siren emphasized that to be a good 
American citizen, all of us must follow at some 
time most of the different pathways. Some of 
the pathways never end, but lead onward 
toward the ideals and goals that we want for 
our country. Carl Schurz’ quotation is given 
in one of the articles to emphasize this: “Ideals 
are like stars. You will not succeed in touching 
them with your hands; but, like the seafaring 
man, you choose them as your guides, and fol- 
lowing them, you reach your destiny.” It is by 
following all these pathways that we become 
good American citizens. 


An item appeared in one of the articles 
of this edition of The Siren, the source of which 
the writer has been unable to trace. However, 
it seems to emphasize a pretty sound idea, and 
perhaps is a fitting conclusion for this article. 
The item: “The Greeks had a word for it. This 
word meant the same in the language of the 
Ancient Greeks as idiot does in English. Its 
meaning: one who chooses to be a bad citizen 
when he can enjoy so many privileges and ad- 
vantages by merely doing his duty and being a 
good citizen.” 


Is the [reatymaking Power 


Dangerous or Endangered ? 


MARGUERITE HALL ALBJERG 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


The treatymaking power in the United States 
is under attack and the Bricker Amendment 
is the instrument of assault. This is a major 
constitutional question; it is also a significant 
political issue but not a partisan one. It has 
forced political scientists into opposing posi- 
tions, lawyers to present contradictory argu- 
ments, politicians to disregard party lines and 
the public to have an elementary lesson in 
constitutional law. 


The Bricker Amendment as presented to 
the 84th Congress has three sections with Sec- 
tion 2 constituting the heart of the proposal as 
well as the controversial paragraph. It reads: 

“A treaty or other internal agreement shall 

become effective as internal law in the United 

States only through legislation valid in the 

absence of international agreement.” 

The proponents of this measure urge its 
adoption primarily for three reasons. (1) The 
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Amendment would stop the trend toward in- 
ternational interference with the internal 
affairs of the United States. Traditionally in- 
ternational law dealt only with relations be- 
tween nations whereas today the UN Charter, 
the Covenants on Human Rights, the Genocide 
Convention and similar treaties deal with the 
rights of the individual in respect to his own 
government. Supporters of the Amendment be- 
lieve adherence to such agreements permits 
outside meddling within the United States. 


For example, the Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights could be expanded 
to include such rights as a guaranteed annual 
wage or state medical care which are socialist 
objectives; if adopted, these could alter the 
basic structure of this government. In March 
1954, the UN Human Rights Commission voted 
against recognizing the right to own property 
as a fundamental human right. Frank E. Hol- 
man, past president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, called the Declaration of Human 
Rights, “a blueprint for socializing the world” 
and accused the UN of trying to “remake the 
world .. . along the lines of state socialism.” 


Also, they point out that under the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty of 1953, American 
soldiers and sailors serving in NATO countries 
and Japan are deprived of some of their con- 
stitutional rights by being tried in foreign 
courts. Before becoming Secretary of State, 
Dulles asserted that treaties could “cut across 
the rights given to the people by their Con- 
stitution’s Bill of Rights.” 


Then, too, the proponents contend that the 
Genocide Convention is so loosely drawn that 
it could include lynching and thereby permit 
foreign interference with states’ rights. They 
also cite as an alarming precedent a California 
court decision which invalidated a state law 
prohibiting aliens from owning lands because 
such a statue violated the UN Charter. Senator 
Dirksen views “the reform-by-treaty urge” as 
a dangerous practice, while Senator Bricker 
would check those seeking to “make the United 
States a mendicant province in some UN- 
operated world government.” 


Such incidents and reasoning have caused 
the Amendment’s advocates to urge its adoption 
as a necessary protection against outside inter- 
ference with national sovereignty, states’ rights 


and the Bill of Rights. They would abolish these 
perilous trends by making international agree- 
ments effective internally only through imple- 
menting legislation by Congress and by limit- 
ing their content to those matters that come 
within the delegated powers of Congress. 

(2) The Amendment would check the Presi- 
dent’s abuse of his right to negotiate interna- 
tional agreements. It would do this in two ways. 

(a) Restrict his treatymaking power by re- 
quiring all treaties to be nonself-executing. 
That is, a treaty would not automatically be- 
come law when ratified by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate if the agreement affects directly one 
of the delegated powers of Congress. In the 
latter case, before it is operative it must be 
passed also by both the Senate and the House. 
If it involves a state power, it must be ratified 
further by the legislatures of the states 
affected. Alfred Schweppe, chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s Peace and Law 
Committee, believes this Amendment is neces- 
sary to preserve the Constitution as framed by 
the Founding Fathers. 

(b) It will circumscribe the President’s 
authority to make executive agreements by re- 
quiring their ratification by Congress. There 
are two types of these: those made by the Presi- 
dent on his authority as commander-in-chief 
and as chief executive; for example, the plan 
for military government in postwar Japan or 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement for terminating 
Japanese emigration to the United States. The 
other class is that authorized by Congress for 
the execution of a policy, such as stipulated in 
conjunction with the Reciprocal Trade Act or 
with the Lend-Lease Act. Both kinds of execu- 
tive agreements are much more widely used 
today because they are speedier, international 
covenants are more frequent, and because the 
Senate’s two-thirds majority for ratification 
makes it “a graveyard for treaties.” 

The Amendment’s proponents contend that 
by expanding the use of executive agreements, 
the President is dangerously increasing his 
power; ignoring or defying the will of the 
American people as reflected in their Congress- 
men; undermining the foundations of our 
democratic structure. They point out that the 
executive branch averages one hundred agree- 
ments per day under NATO alone; that agree- 
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ments, such as Yalta and Potsdam which they 
believe sacrificed this country’s national inter- 
ests, would never have been given Congres- 
sional sanction. 


Former Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Panuch deplored “a system of uncontrollable 
‘Executive agreements,’ negotiated on a mass 
production basis, in secret.’ Senator Langer 
maintained that the President made executive 
agreements about which Congress was unable 
to get information until months later and that 
this Amendment would remedy that. Others 
cited the warning of Thomas Jefferson in the 
Kentucky Resolutions: “In questions of power, 
let no more be said of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the claims of 
the Constitution.” 


Thus, the proponents insist that the Amend- 
ment would curb the President’s expanding 
power through international agreements by 
subjecting these to greater Congressional regu- 
lation; also by limiting the subject on which he 
could negotiate to those within the delegated 
powers of Congress. 


(3) The Amendment would restrain the fed- 
eral government from increasing its power at 
the expense of the states by means of treaties. 
The proponents contend that certain interna- 
tional covenants have facilitated that trend. 
They name the Missouri v. Holland decision 
(1920) whereby the Supreme Court upheld a 
Congressional act to implement an American- 
Canadian treaty for protecting migratory 
birds flying between the two countries. Seven 
years earlier a federal court had declared un- 
constitutional a Congressional statute for pro- 
tecting migratory birds flying between the 
several states because it violated the Tenth 
Amendment. However, in Missouri v. Holland, 
Justice Holmes held that treatymaking was not 
subject to the Tenth Amendment since it only 
reserved to the states those powers not dele- 
gated to the federal government and treaty- 
making was one of the delegated powers. Con- 
sequently, the supporters assert that Congress 
can derive from a provision of a treaty the 
authority to legislate in an area where normally 
it could not act. Therefore, if the federal gov- 
ernment can invade the rights of the states 
in this matter, what may it not do? 


Furthermore, they object to provisions of the 


UN Charter and of the NATO agreement being 
cited in the minority opinion of the Steel Seiz- 
ure Case to uphold in part the President’s right 
to take over the steel mills in 1952. Also they 
protest against a committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman which suggested in 1947 that the 
UN Charter gave the federal government power 
to enact civil rights legislation which could 
not have been passed before the Charter was 
signed. In view of these decisions and pre- 
cedents, the proponents urge the imperative 
need for narrowing the scope of the treaty 
power. 

On the other hand, the opponents of the 
Bricker Amendment, attack it chiefly for two 
reasons. (1) It is a dangerous interference with 
the balance of power. Professor W. E. Binkley 
asserts that customarily the dominant political 
party in any era “will stake its fortunes on 
that organ of government which it believes 
will be most apt to serve its interest.” Since 
1952 many have favored Congress as the most 
trustworthy branch, a common reaction after 
a long period of strong leadership in the White 
House. Yet Calvin Coolidge maintained, “It is 
because in their hours of timidity the Congress 
becomes subservient to the importunities of 
organized minorities that the President comes 
more and more to stand as the champion of 
the rights of the whole country.” 

This dangerous shift in the balance of power 
is revealed in at least three ways. (a) The 
President’s difficulty in negotiating interna- 
tional agreements is increased disturbingly. 
Despite his being empowered with the direc- 
tion of foreign affairs, he has found it an 
almost superhuman task to get various desir- 
able treaties endorsed by two-thirds of the 
Senate. Because this was such a_ serious 
obstacle, John Hay called it “the irreparable 
mistake of our Constitution.” Now the Amend- 
ment adds the requirement that all treaties, 
before they are effective internally, must be 
passed also by both houses of Congress. No 
other major power “engages in such legislative 
stuttering.” 


Executive agreements, often a simple device 
for handling expeditiously hundreds of minor 
international matters by the executive branch 
alone, would now be subject to Congressional 
regulation. Today these have become very nu- 
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merous and many believe that the legislative 
branch would be swamped by this additional 
load. Also important international commit- 
ments might be delayed unduly. John Bassett 
Moore insisted that without this power, the 
Secretary of State would find it “impossible to 
conduct the business of office.” 


(b) Then, too, the President would be dras- 
tically restricted as to the subjects on which he 
could negotiate. The Amendment stipulates that 
international agreements can be effective in- 
ternally only if implemented by legislation 
within the delegated powers of Congress. This 
violates a principle on which our government 
has proceeded since 1796 when in the case of 
Ware v. Hylton, the Supreme Court held a 
Virginia state law invalid because it confiscated 
the debt due an Englishman, a provision which 
violated the Treaty of Paris. That treaty for- 
bade any interfering with the collection by 
the Loyalists of their lawful debts. 

Repeatedly in international agreements, the 
United States has made concessions to aliens, 
such as freedom of worship, right to own prop- 
erty, do business, enter a profession, collect 
debts in return for similar privileges to Amer- 
icans abroad. Yet these matters are regarded 
as within the state’s jurisdiction and as such 
would be forbidden by the Amendment unless 
an agreement including such concessions would 
be ratified by each of the forty-eight states or 
by those affected thereby. Such a procedure 
would revive the confusion and disunity of the 
Articles of Confederation. The basic United 
States’ treaty —the friendship, commerce, 
navigation agreement — establishes this na- 
tion’s normal relations with nearly every 
friendly power and deals with many of these 
fundamental items for the transacting of busi- 
ness by nationals in other lands. 

Dean Fordham of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School declared: “This is utter 
self-abnegation because it would leave us with- 
out national power to effectuate treaties on 
most commonplace matters which are otherwise 
within state legislative jurisdiction ... [yet] 
so important to international goodwill and the 
promotion of legitimate American interests 
abroad.” Indisputably a treaty “may not 
authorize what the Constitution forbids” as the 
decision of Geofrey v. Riggs (1890) and others 


indicate. However, it does not follow therefrom 
as Madison observed in 1787, that “the states 
in their individual characters” can defeat “the 
authority of the states in their united 
character.” 


(c) Also the President’s power as com- 
mander in chief would be reduced. In that capac- 
ity he has the authority to make a wide variety 
of agreements with foreign governments with- 
out Senatorial ratification. He could authorize 
American generals in the field to cooperate 
with their allies. Torch, Overload, the German 
surrender, the Korean armistice illustrate the 
use of this power. Yet the Amendment would 
subject all such commitments to Congressional 
approval which would handcuff literally the 
President’s power as head of the Armed Forces. 
Also in many such agreements, the contracting 
parties feel that the publicity and delay in- 
volved in Congressional ratification would de- 
feat the purpose of the commitment. In fact, 
this suspensory veto of Congress over any kind 
of executive agreement, Walter Lippmann 
maintained, ‘““would emasculate the President’s 
power to negotiate treaties effectively.” 

Those who favor shifting the balance of 
power from the executive to the legislative 
branch might heed the observation of Professor 
E. S. Corwin, one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on the Constitution. “The Congress is less 
able to form an integrated view of the nation 
and its needs than the President is.” 


(2) The other major reason for opposing the 
Bricker Amendment is that it would lower the 
United States’ international prestige. This is 
revealed in two ways. 


(a) The President could not speak with 
adequate authority in international affairs. By 
narrowing the area in which he could negotiate 
and by imposing additional legislative checks 
on international agreements, the Bricker 
Amendment would undermine his leadership 
and hamstring his bargaining power. “The 
hurdles which any treaty would have to clear,” 
Assistant Secretary of State T. B. Morton de- 
clared, “. .. would be so great .. . as to cause 
any country ...to wonder whether the Presi- 
dent indeed had any negotiating authority at 
all.” In fact, the chief executive would be “de- 
moted from the spearhead of our foreign policy 
to only a figurehead.”’ President Eisenhower be- 
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lieved it would deprive “the President of the 
‘capacity necessary to carry on negotiations 
with foreign countries.” 

Moreover, the United States has adequate 
restraints on its treatymaking power. Each 
treaty must have presidential sanction; one- 
third of the Senate plus one can reject a treaty ; 
the Supreme Court can rule against an un- 
constitutional treaty; Congress by majority 
vote can make a treaty inoperative as internal 
law; also Congress can refuse to vote money 
for carrying out a treaty and can inquire into 
the conditions under which it was made; the 
people can elect ultimately a president and a 
Congress which could denounce an injudicious 
treaty. 

(b) This nation’s international prestige 
would be harmed by reducing its cooperation 
with the UN. The United States, after leading 
in the formation of that body in a way that 
became a great and humane world power, now 
proposes to change its Constitution so as to 
forbid American cooperation in certain areas 
and cripple its leadership in others. Its posi- 
tion is conspicuously inconsistent as it cham- 
pions its own “sovereign rights and unlimited 
freedom of action . .. when its government is 
urging other nations to delegate increasing 
control over their economy, tariffs and armed 
forces to international agencies.” 

Furthermore, the UN is not meddling with 
the internal affairs of this country. Chapter 1, 
Article 2, Section 7 of the Charter forbids 
specifically that body’s intervention in the 
domestic affairs of any state. The California 
court’s decision invalidating a state law which 
prohibited aliens from owning lands because 
the statute violated the UN Charter was over- 
ruled by the California Supreme Court. It held 
that the UN Charter was not self-executing 
and did not take precedence over domestic law; 
however, the court did invalidate the statute 
but on the grounds that it violated the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Then, too, the Genocide 
Convention and the Covenants of Human 
Rights are primarily declarations of good in- 
tentions and can be enforced only to the degree 
that the signatory nations want them enforced. 
In other words, the United States will continue 
to run its own affairs. 


As for American soldiers being tried in 


foreign courts under the NATO Status of 
Forces Treaty, that arrangement was made 
with the consent of the President and the 
Senate. To insist that United States troops 
stationed on foreign soil in peace time be 
given special consideration when they violate 
the civil and criminal law of the land is for 
Uncle Sam to act like a haughty imperialist 
rather than a friendly ally. The sentences im- 
posed abroad on offending G.I.s do not always 
bring universal approval at home but neither do 
the decisions of American courts or of the 
armed services’ court martials. If this treaty 
provision seems unwise, it can be altered by 
negotiation or the agreement can be denounced. 
A constitutional amendment is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable for the resolving of such 
matters. 

The isolationist group who support the 
Bricker Amendment are alarmed that the UN 
fosters the extension of human freedoms with- 
out distinction of race, sex or religion. But they 
forget that in 1776 our forefathers proclaimed 
the universality of human rights and human 
dignity in the Declaration of Independence. 
Freedom-loving Americans insist that their 
solicitude for human rights everywhere is not 
“just a tactic in the power struggle,” as the 
Soviet Bloc loudly asserts, but an age-old and 
honored concept they are still fighting to attain. 

In summary, therefore, the proponents of 
the Bricker Amendment maintain there is a 
trend towards surrendering American national 
sovereignty to international bodies and towards 
the executive increasing unwisely his power. 
Also the President has abused sometimes his 
treatymaking authority as well as his right 
to make executive agreements, Therefore, the 
Constitution should be altered so as to restrict 
his power both by limiting the area in which he 
negotiates and by increasing Congressional con- 
trol over his right to make international 
agreements. 

On the other hand, the opponents of the 
Amendment assert that the Constitutional 
framers provided within a check and balance 
government structure a scheme for negotiating 
international agreements in which authority 
and responsibility were concentrated heavily, 
though not completely, in the executive branch. 
Though not infallible, the system has worked 
with reasonable efficiency and no treaty has 
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ever been held unconstitutional, yet over eighty 
congressional acts have been so held. Therefore, 
the present scheme should not be discarded for 
one which would upset the balance of power in 
the federal government, and shackle the world 
leadership of the United States in a period of 
repeated crisis. 


Perhaps both advocates and adversaries of 
the Amendment might well reflect on the ob- 
servation of J. S. Knight, editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. ““When the best constitu- 
tional authorities in the country can have con- 
scientious differences of opinion . . . it behooves 
us to go slow. 


Classroom Situations That 
Develop Democratic Values 


DAN CAPPA 


University of California, Berkeley, California 


Our society is based on the principle that the 
individual person is important. The develop- 
ment of democratic values is of paramount sig- 
nificance. Boys and girls in order to be good 
citizens must have the understandings and 
skills related to democratic ideals. In the social 
studies program, children participate in ex- 
periencing the finest kind of citizenship 
through many cooperative learning Situations. 
Responsibility, cooperation, concern for others, 
critical thinking, and freedom of expression 
are significant democratic values in children’s 
daily living. If democratic values are to be 
learned, children must have an opportunity to 
practice them in the daily living of the school 
program. 


Responsibility: An important aspect of dem- 
ocratic behavior is the ability to take responsi- 
bility. In the social living atmosphere of the 
classroom, children develop responsibility by 
finishing an assigned job, by caring for their 
clothes and belongings, by cleaning up a mess 
they make, and by assuming their share of 
duties. From these basic values, responsibility 
can proceed a step further when children learn 
how to take disappointments, learn how to as- 
sume blame, know when to help and when not 
to help, and judge when to ask for help. 

Examples of general situations that arise 
naturally for the development: of responsibility 
in the social living curriculum are: (1) Fol- 
lowing group standards in discussion, con- 


struction, and play, (2) Taking care of ma- 
terials in the classroom: putting away books, 
materials of construction, (3) Doing one’s 
share in cleaning up, (4) Taking turns while 
playing with toys or equipment, and (5) Find- 
ing information and reporting to the group. 


Cooperation: Group activities are an import- 
ant element in teaching children the spirit of 
cooperation. Perhaps more than the other dem- 
ocratic values, the ability to work together is 
basic for effective group living in the class- 
room. Children growing in cooperative be- 
havior help each other, contribute to group 
problems, carry out responsibilities willingly, 
and learn how to save work for each other. 
They discover that working together may make 
a task easier and often benefits everyone in 
the group. 


Examples of situations that develop coopera- 
tion are: (1) Allowing everyone an opportunity 
to help in finding information about what is 
being studied, (2) Setting up and following 
group standards, (3) Planning and working 
together on a constructive activity, (4) Taking 
part in discussions, and (5) Taking part in 
dramatizations. 


Concern for Others: Another essential phase 
of democratic behavior for primary children is 
an awareness for the needs and interests of 
others. Children who have this awareness 
recognize that other people have needs and 
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wants, they know when to help someone, and 
they realize that how they act affects others. 
They understand that in a democratic society 
the rights and feelings of others must be re- 
spected. As children work together, make 
judgments, carry out plans, and evaluate, the 
teacher will observe many situations that will 
be conducive for the development of concern 
for others. 


Examples of such situations are: (1) Help- 
ing a child that is having difficulty with con- 
struction, (2) Accepting majority rule, (3) 
Lending material graciously when one would 
rather keep them, (4) Making criticism in a 
tactful manner, and (5) Giving up one’s turn 
on the play equipment when one would rather 
play on it. 


Critical Thinking: One of the responsibilities 
of living in a democracy is the development of 
judgment. Critical thinking involves gathering 
and interpreting data, drawing conclusions, ap- 
plying the conclusions in new situations, and 
evaluating and changing our judgment and 


ideas to improve our actions. In the work of 
the classroom, the alert teacher can systematic- 
ally give children profitable experiences in 
critical thinking. 


Examples of experiences that develop critical 
thinking and judgment are: (1) Sensing and 
defining problems that are related to what is 
being studied in class, (2) Gathering data by 
doing experiments, taking field trips, inter- 
viewing, and reading, (3) Organizing data and 
information through the making of charts, 
maps, and murals, (4) Reaching a conclusion 
on the data gathered by class discussion, and 
(5) Giving children an opportunity to apply 
data in new situations. 


The teacher must remember that one of the 
basic reasons for schools is to carry out the 
development of democratic values. The school 
experiences of children must be organized in 
such a way that these values are obtained. The 
alert teacher will provide many classroom situa- 
tions to bring about the learning of desired 
democratic behavior. 


Floodlighting “The Dark Continent” 


H. PHILLIP BACON 


University of Pittsburgh 


That ubiquitous nineteenth century travel 
theme, Through Darkest Africa, is still regu- 
larly rehearsed in many American social 
studies classrooms—that is if any attention is 
given to Africa at all. It is a common practice 
of numerous teachers to continue to emphasize 
the “dark” aspects of Africa, a continent that 
is now so thoroughly illuminated as to call for 
a completely new approach to its study in the 
light of contemporary affairs. A continued 
neglect of Africa by our schools represents a 
mental lag on the part of educators requiring 
immediate correction. Fortunately for the 


teacher, Africa today is illuminated by a num- 
ber of floodlights that make it a continent not 
only deserving of consideration, but one that is 
easily studied. 


THE DARK CONTINENT 

Exactly one decade before Columbus found 
the new world of the Western Hemisphere, a 
Portuguese naval captain, Diego Cao, sailed 
into the estuary of the Congo. He took his ship 
but twenty-three miles upstream when he 
found further penetration blocked by the white 
waters of impassable rapids. In the years to 
follow other Portuguese navigators completed 
the task of outlining the shores of Africa, but 
they too were thwarted in their efforts to dis- 
cover a waterway into the interior. The voyage 
of one of these explorers, Vasco da Gama, 
linked Europe with India by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, establishing a water route to 
the Far East that was to last until the cutting 
of the Suez Canal in 1869. 
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During the more than three hundred years 
that ships were plying the trade of India and 
the Orient by way of Africa, its interior re- 
mained a land known to the European only 
through myth and fantasy. To be sure, Arabs 
had penetrated this region from the east coast 
for centuries bringing out slaves, its principal 
item of commerce, but they were anything but 
friendly toward possible rivals in their lucra- 
tive enterprise. 

The remarkable lack of natural harbors 
along its coastline and the prevalence of off- 
shore winds and dangerous surf presented dis- 
couraging hazards to the sailor attempting a 
landfall along African shores. The seemingly 
obvious gateways to the interior, the rivers, in 
virtually all cases were marked by rapids and 
waterfalls reflecting the edge of the great 
African plateau. Only to the northeast, in 
Egypt, did a river seem to offer a means of 
penetration, but the Nile also defeated its early 
challengers with the rapids and steep gorges 
of Upper Egypt and the marshy wastelands of 
the Sudd. Inhospitable deserts and mountains 
from the Mediterranean, impassable swamps 
and densely forested shores, coastal barriers, 
and unnavigable rivers—all combined as physi- 
cal obstacles making Africa appear inaccessible. 

Inaccessibility alone, however, was not the 
sole determinant in discouraging interest in 
Africa, Its high incidence of tropical fevers and 
an almost universal belief in the impossibility 
of white survival in a tropical climate added 
to the unattractiveness of the continent. 

In general, a land becomes desirable only 
after more accessible lands have been occupied. 
This is a truism especially applicable to Africa. 
With North America to settle and South Amer- 
ica to exploit, the European of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries saw little value in a continent so 
invulnerable and seemingly lacking in riches. 
Thus, for nearly four centuries Africa was cir- 
cumnavigated but ignored, well earning its 
sobriquet “the Dark Continent.” 


DIVIDED BUT NOT ILLUMINATED 
The route to the Far East, requiring long 
months at sea, necessitated the securing of 
footholds along African shores where ship’s 
crews might take on water and fresh provisions 
to ward off the ever-present danger of scurvy. 


Almost from their inception these way-stations 
served an additional purpose of developing 
trade with the native peoples. Alluvial gold, 
brought down to the coast from the interior, 
led to the founding of Elmina, a Portuguese 
station on the Gold Coast in 1482. Ivory rapidly 
became another item of importance in the Afri- 
can trade. However, with an increasing demand 
for plantation labor in the rapidly developing 
Americas, the slaver, with his long lines of 
securely shackled human cargo, soon made 
his place as the purveyor of “dark” Africa’s 
most remunerative resource. 


This trade in slaves resulted in the establish- 
ing of shore and coastal island trading stations 
flying the flags of all the European nations with 
colonial ambitions, During the more than three 
hundred years that passed between the estab- 
lishment of the first of these footholds, Euro- 
pean wars, royal marriages, and diplomatic 
intrigue caused the territorial claims along 
African shores to change hands many times. 
Smaller nations like Sweden, Denmark, and 
Brandenburg were early forced to give up their 
African coastal strips. Holland, Portugal, and 
Spain, once powerful colonial nations, were 
too weakened by wars and a lack of resources 
in their home bases to long retain all of their 
once extensive claims. Although Britain and 
France were able to divide much of the coast- 
line, the more recently unified nations of 
Europe—Germany, Italy and Belgium—took 
advantage of the vague boundaries to make 
their bid for African colonial lands, 


During those centuries of coastal] territorial 
claims and counter-claims, interior Africa re- 
mained a region unexplored, unclaimed, and 
little valued. It was the nineteenth century be- 
fore there was an awakening of European in- 
terest in the interior portions of Africa. At 
that time several factors operating simul- 
taneously created an atmosphere favorable to 
a partial illumination of “the Dark Continent.” 
Missionary zeal, coupled with an increasing 
sentiment for the abolition of the slave trade, 
naturally came to be focused on the homeland 
of the African native; nationalistic ambitions 
favored expanded colonial boundaries, thus 
European powers began to direct their atten- 
tion inland from their coastal holdings; and 
finally, the rapidly expanding industrial econ- 
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omy of the western world created a need for 
ever-increasing supplies of raw materials, mak- 
ing the political control of the sources of these 
materials seem essential. 

Nearly all of the European powers with 
African interests contributed expeditions which 
helped unlock the secrets of the mysterious in- 
terior. Mungo Park, David Livingston, Henry 
Morton Stanley, Richard Francis Burton, John 
Speke and numerous other explorers traced the 
river systems of the continent. By the 1870’s 
enough was known of the interior to show that 
it was not as inaccessible as it once had ap- 
peared. With the possibility of navigating long 
stretches of river above the rapids, the stage 
was set for the division and exploitation of 
Africa by the traders, missionaries, govern- 
mental officials, and armies of the various 
European claimants to coastal footholds. 

The German government, recognizing that 
the division of interior Africa was imminent, in- 
vited all interested nations to a conference to 
be held in Berlin to consider African questions. 
It was agreed that Africa might be partitioned 
among the traditional powers as well as by the 
newer European nations. This conference, held 
in 1884-1885, touched off an immediate drive 
for territory. A glance at a map showing terri- 
torial claims in Africa prior to the Berlin Con- 
ference indicates clearly the lack of interest in 
the interior. Two French trading stations in 
Senegal were the sole signs of inland penetra- 
tion. Ten years later only Ethiopia and Liberia 
had escaped the domination of a European 
nation. 

This almost frantic division of Africa, how- 
ever, did not result in an immediate lighting of 
“the Dark Continent.” The boundary lines 
themselves are indicative of this lack of illumi- 
nation on Africa’s interior regions. Each nation 
involved in the partition based its inland claims 
on its coastal holdings, thus nearly all of the 
boundary lines were drawn at right angles to 
the coastline. These lines cut across terrain 
with utter disregard for tribal boundaries, 
vegetative and climatic zones, and physical 
features, By the close of the nineteenth century 
Africa was divided but was still largely un- 
illuminated. 


FLOODLIGHTS ON “THE DARK CONTINENT” 
Scarcely more than a century since its par- 


tition Africa has become so thoroughly illumi- 
nated that it is readily available for discussion 
in our social studies classrooms. Unfortunately, 
many American schools continue to neglect 
Africa in their social studies programs and 
even worse, others are teaching a gross mis- 
conception of Africa’s place in the mid- 
twentieth century world. Today a number of 
floodlights which help illuminate “the Dark 
Continent” for the teacher and the student may 
be noted. Some of them are: 

Man in the tropics. The coming of the Second 
World War brought an increasing interest in 
the problems of white survival in tropical areas. 
Resultant research has not only called attention 
to the question of white settlement in tropical 
areas, but to a larger concept of man in the 
tropics, which includes the possibility of leav- 
ing the tropical areas in the hands of tropical 
peoples.' 

Race relations. World interest in the advance- 
ment of race relations has in recent months 
caused a floodlight to focus its beam on the 
racial tensions in the Union of South Africa 
and on the Mau Mau problems of Kenya. 

Last of the large colonial lands. The change 
of status of former large colonies to that of in- 
dependent nations has considerably limited the 
areal extent of colonial regions. Africa alone 
remains the last of the great colonial lands. 
Thus the problems of colonies and their ad- 
ministration focuses another flendlight on 
modern Africa. 

Final testing ground for nationalism. Na- 
tional states first developed in colonies of settle- 
ment as the British colonies in North America. 
In recent times nationalism has invaded colonies 
of exploitation in Africa. If there are to be up- 
risings among the native people of Africa, we 
as Americans cannot ignore them. For example, 
our ties with France are too close for us to re- 
main in the dark concerning such problems in 
Algeria, which ranks as an integral part of 
France for purposes of government. 

A storehouse of minerals. We have completed 
the task of occupying our land—we know what 
our assets and liabilities are in terms of min- 
erals. Shortages in certain strategic minerals 
necessitate our looking overseas, particularly 
toward the ancient crystalline core of central 
Africa. Mines in the Congo-Rhcdesian area are 
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now producing nearly twenty percent of the 
world’s output or copper, and new fields are 
waiting development. Enormous deposits of 
iron ore and bauxite have been discovered, as 
have such strategic minerals as uranium, tin, 
chromium, cobalt, and magnesium. So import- 
ant are these minerals to our future that we 
cannot afford to remain unenlightened as to 
Africa’s place as a storehouse of mineral wealth. 


A continent set on “trigger edge.” Africa is 
a continent of delicately posed natural balances. 
Its development is largely dependent upon the 
control of water. Water planning in terms of 
flood control, drainage, storage and irrigation, 
and power development is a current African 
problem. In addition, soil erosion is increasing 
at an alarming rate. This threat is all the more 
grave when considered in the light of the high 
percentage of the population deriving their 
livelihood from the land. 


Air photo coverage. Air photos are now con- 
sidered basic research and teaching tools by 
geographers. Ignorance of world air photo 
coverage, however, has been one of the princi- 
pal reasons for the deficient use of these pic- 
tures by our schools. About sixty-five percent 
of the area of Africa has been covered by air 
photos and the quality of the work is generally 
high. Africa north of the equator has been 
particularly well covered by British and French 
agencies and by the U. S. Air Force. In con- 
nection with air photos, it should also be noted 
that the airplane has made readily accessible 
those parts of Africa that were previously iso- 


lated. Regularly scheduled flights to many re- 
gions of Africa are now available from the 
United States. 


Historical awakening. Until recent years 
Africa was predominantly a land without a his- 
tory. It has been largely through the work of 
anthropologists that we have learned anything 
of Africa’s past. The growing interest in 
Africa, however, no longer makes it possible for 
historians to by-pass this continent. 


Albert Schweitzer. Nobel peace prize winner, 
philosopher, theologian, musician, and physi- 
cian, Dr. Albert Schweitzer continues his work 
at his jungle hospital in French Equatorial 
Africa. One of the world’s most celebrated men, 
Schweitzer has kept his part of Africa in the 
spotlight for more than a generation. 


No doubt other “floodlights” will occur to 
the reader. These few are only meant to serve 
as illustrations. Africa has been opened for 
study and it is essential that we understand it 
—not as “the Dark Continent,” but as a con- 
tinent brightly lighted with the illumination of 
its growing importance in the mid-twentieth 
century world. 


1 See, for example, such recent works as Marston 
Bates, Where Winter Never Comes; a Study of Man and 
Nature in the Tropics. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952; Pierre Gourou, The Tropical World; Its 
Social and Economic Conditions and Its Future Status, 
translated by E. D. Laborde. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1953; Earl Parker Hanson, New Worlds 
Emerging. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949; 
and Karl J. Pelzer, “Geography and the Tropics,” in 
Geography in the Twentietn Century; a Study of 
Growth, Fields, Techniques, Aims and Trends, ed. by 
Griffith Taylor. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 


The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopIsH 


Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical School and The Junto Adult School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Jack Be Normal was the title of an Omnibus 
presentation on television, Sunday, December 
11, 1955. There have been many radio and 
television programs as well as movies and 
numerous magazine articles on the nature and 
causes of juvenile delinquency. In contrast, the 
Omnibus program attempted to put the spot- 
light on “normality” (non-delinquency): in 
other words, what causes or helps to make a 
child non-delinquent. 


The presentation was based, in part, on the 
findings of the study of 1000 children by Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck. The Gluecks, as we 
know from their study, selected 500 “normal” 
(non-delinquent) children and 500 delinquent 
children who were alike in all other respects, 
such as the type neighborhood they lived in, 
and the socio-economic cultural level of their 
parents. The Gluecks concluded from their 
analysis of the hundreds of factors which enter 
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into the total personality and character develop- 
ment of a child that noramilty or non-delin- 
quency is fostered by the following five factors: 
Cohesive Family, Discipline by Father, Affec- 
tion by’ Father, Supervision by Mother, and 
Affection by Mother. 

A description of the television presentation 
cannot adequately portray its emotional effec- 
tiveness. In its pioneering efforts and in its 
continuing programs Omnibus is constantly 
demonstrating that television, in the right 
hands, cannot be equaled as a medium of com- 
munication. By the utilization of simple drama- 
tization, good lighting effects and appropriately 
interspersed questions of two doubting cynics, 
in the role of an overly-sophisticated couple, and 
some editorializing, Jack Be Normal became a 
convincing demonstration of how each of the 
five points above can contribute toward nor- 
mality by their presence, and toward delin- 
quency if they are not present in the life of a 
child. 


Let us examine, for example, the factors of 
lack of supervision, discipline and affection by 
the parents. There is a great deal of truth to 
the somewhat pathetically humorous story of 
the little gir] who asked her daddy to spank her 
once in a while, like other daddies spank their 
children, so that she has overt proof that he 
loves her. The absence of appropriate discipline 
and supervision by parents not only may de- 
prive a child of proper guidance necessary in 
the development of acceptable values, but may 
cause him to feel that nobody cares—which can 
be damaging to the formation of a healthy 
personality. 

The Omnibus program developed these facts 
by showing a picture of “a woman at the win- 
dow” and by dramatizing a few simple family 
scenes. The latter included a scene of a little 
boy coming home to an empty house because the 
mother is at work; a father explaining to the 
same little boy, in a firm manner, why he should 
not hop rides on a bus; the family eating dinner 
together; and an attendance officer reporting 
to the parents that Jack was cutting school on 
two occasions. 


The picture of a woman at the window sym- 
bolized a mother waiting for her child to re- 
turn home from school. Again, to a little boy it 
means that the mother cares. In today’s world, 


many mothers work and cannot be home when 
the child returns from school. How can such 
mothers exercise supervision and demonstrate 
that they care? It is not as easy as when the 
mother is at home, but it can be done, as was 
demonstrated in the scene showing Jack return- 
ing from school to an empty house. It wasn’t 
really altogether empty. On the table were food 
and a note. The latter told Jack that the food 
was for him, that mother fixed his sweater for 
him which was on a chair, and a word of 
caution: not to go too far away from the 
house. Jack knew that his mother cared. He 
also knew what she expected of him by way of 
proper behavior. 

In each of the other scenes, there was re- 
vealed how important it is for a father to be 
firm in his discipline and yet loving in his 
manner, and how through a sharing of interests 
and an insistence on certain family standards, 
such as coming to the dinner table on time, 
family solidarity can be fostered and main- 
tained. 

The closing words of the narrator are worth 
repeating: 

“The ideal of love, the force of that love, 
is started here (in the home). If somehow 
the world can be made to seem attractive in 
the home itself —if other people there can 
be made to have meaning —then we don’t 
worry. The indifference to one’s family can 
become for the child indifference to all men. 
Or the love found in one’s family can easily 
become the love of all humankind.” 

* co * * K 

The positive side of television’s influence on 
American cultural interests is reflected in the 
following statistical item as reported by Jack 
Gould in the Sunday New York Times (12-18- 
55). Upwards of 30,000,000 persons watched 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet in their production of 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” In the four years that 
the company toured the United States and 
Canada, the audience, by comparison, consisted 
of about 500,000. It is significant that the size 
of the audience did not diminish appreciably 
during the ninety minutes that the ballet was 
on the screen. 


We quote Mr. Gould on the overall implica- 
tions of the way this presentation was received 
by the American people: 
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“The success of Monday night, in short, is 
one more vital and vivid piece of evidence 
that viewers are hungry for quality fare, 
that the so-called ‘minority’ audience with a 
specialized taste is expanding to the pro- 
portions of a ‘majority’ audience that meets 
the quantitative business criteria of the ad- 
vertising world. 

“In this connection there is perhaps one 
obvious moral to be drawn. Isn’t the old- 
fashioned notion about the existence of an 
artistic ‘hinterland’ really pathetically out of 
date? New Yorkers, with access to so many 
theatrical riches, are just a little apt to forget 
that on Monday evening they had no better 
seat to the ballet than the farm family that 
lives in a remote rural area. And to think 
that children in even the smallest of towns 
now have seen the Sadler’s Wells and Miss 
Fonteyn. Who can foresee the beneficial re- 
percussions a generation hence?” 


The importance of biographical writings in 
the teaching of the social studies is recognized 
by all educators. Particularly in the formative 
years of personality development — and these 
may be from kindergarten through high school, 
and even college —biography is a valuable 
learning tool. Of the many objectives of a sound 
social studies program, one of the most impor- 
tant is character development —values, atti- 
tudes, appreciations and ways of doing things. 
Intelligent thinking and behaving are in them- 
selves manifestations of character development. 
The human individual takes on character traits 
more by unconscious identification with persons 
who appeal to him than by exhortation on the 
part of his teacher or parents. Teaching by 
example has always been more effective than 
teaching by admonition. 

The provision of desirable models after whom 
the child and the student will want to pattern 
himself has always been a function of educa- 
tion. The autobiography and biography have 
therefore » significant place in the total educa- 
tional program of the child. Writers of biog- 
raphy consequently have a unique responsi- 
bility. Dr. John A. Garraty, writing on “The 
Power of the Biographer,” Social Education, 
November 1955, calls attention to some very 
significant aspects in biography writing. The 
subject is frequently at the mercy of the biog- 


rapher. Misinterpretation, misrepresentation, 
“loading the dice,” can and frequently do result 
in a distorted picture of the person written 
about. The following comment by the author is 
illustrative of his overall message: 


“The power of the biographer is magnified 
many times by the fact that every story deals 
with human qualities which defy absolute 
analysis...” ‘ 

“When one adds to this consideration the 
fact that any biography, no matter how de- 
tailed, presents only part of the available evi- 
dence — the part which seems significant to the 
writer — the power of the biographer becomes 
even clearer...” 

Dr. Garraty discusses in his article how the 
biographer may distort the picture by selecting 
certain facts and leaving out others. It is 
almost as in statistics, which can be made to 
prove whatever their user wants to prove. By 
way of illustration, the author cites excerpts 
from two biographies and an autobiography of 
Andrew Carnegie to demonstrate how distor- 
tion is brought about. 

Teachers who make use of biography in 
teaching have a responsibility in evaluating 
biographical material objectively in terms of 
all available knowledge about the subject. 


* %* * * %* 


National Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment announces summer sessions. 

Whether in labor, industry, government, edu- 
cation, or civic groups, research indicates that 
effective leadership depends on face-to-face 
working relations in small groups. The two 
3-week summer laboratory sessions at Gould 
Academy are devoted to the more effective de- 
velopment of human relations knowledge, in- 
sights, and research on the part of various pro- 
fessional and volunteer leaders. The dates of 
these two sessions are June 17-July 6 and 
July 22-August 10. This year, 250 persons will 
be chosen to attend—with 125 persons ad- 
mitted to each of the sessions. 

The National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development is sponsored by the National Train- 
ing Laboratories of the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Service of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. For its faculty it 
draws persons from both educational and ap- 
plied fields. This summer’s faculty will come 
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from such institutions as the universities of 
Boston, Chicago, Colorado, Columbia’s Teachers 
College, Cornell, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio State, Texas, and Yale, as well as Grinnell 
College and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
The purposes of this intensified training 
program are as follows: 
1). To develop increased sensitivity to hu- 
man relations situations 
2) To develop the ability to diagnose the 
causes of human relations problems 
3) To practice the problem-solving skills of 
an effective leader 
4) To study problems of intergroup rela- 
tions and organizational conflict 
5) To plan for effective work in the com- 
munity 
The program is under the coordination of Dr. 
Leland P. Bradford, the director of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, who, in making 
the announcement about this year’s program, 
indicated that “‘special emphasis will be placed 
on ways of improving both intra-group and 
intergroup relations.” A select group of 15 
persons will be admitted to a separate program 
of training of trainers, which has been a special 
part of the work of the National Training 
Laboratories for the past three years. 
cs co * * a 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL LIVING 
A Course Outline in Lesson Form 
for 
High School Students 
LESSON 5 
To ACQUIRE AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
IMPORTANCE OF THE EMOTIONS IN 
HuMAN BEHAVIOR. (Part I) 
Beginning the Lesson 
A. Write on a sheet of paper a description of 
what happens inside you when you “feel” 
angry, afraid, happy, sad. 
B. Discuss in class: “Can you love and hate 
the same person?” 
About Human Emotions in General 
Emotions may be defined as states of readi- 
ness for action — fighting, running away, em- 
bracing. Emotions vary in intensity. Some- 
times an emotion may be so weak that its 
presence is hardly noticeable. At other times 
an emotion may be so strong that it completely 
possesses the individual, The death of someone 


very dear, as the loss of a parent, a child, a 
sweetheart, may arouse feelings so overwhelm- 
ing that they can cause the bereaved person to 
become speechless, to weep, to suffer prostra- 
tion or even death. Intense grief can prevent a 
person from eating, sleeping, or fulfilling his 
regular day to day responsibilities. At times, 
emotions can be so moving in their effect that 
they may change an individual’s entire way of 
living, Emotions have caused people to turn to 
drink, to lose their jobs, to give up their friends, 
to run off and live by themselves, and even to 
commit murder or suicide. Strong emotions can 
also move people to perform heroic deeds. 
Whether they are pleasant or unpleasant, 
emotions have a definite purpose in Nature’s 
scheme of things. That purpose is twofold: 
(1) self protection; and (2) perpetuation of the 
race. Like all living organisms man is subject to 
the laws of Nature. In order to survive, he 
must protect himself against all kinds of danger 
to his life, and reproduce his kind. Before the 
dawn of civilization, and under primitive liv- 
ing conditions today, human beings, like ani- 
mals, had to face the danger of other animals 
fiercer than they, as well as such naturally de- 
structive forces as floods, forest fires, and 
storms. To protect him in this universal 
struggle for existence, particularly during sud- 
den and unexpected situations of danger, 
Nature provided man (and animals) with 
nervous mechanisms that would enable him to 
act quickly and automatically. There would 
have been little chance for survival for primi- 
tive man if he had had to hestitate too long de- 
ciding what course of action to take when he 
came face to face with a wild boar, a saber 
tooth tiger, or a ferocious human from a hostile 
tribe. Whether the final action was fight or 
flight it had to be quick. Moreover, in either 
case, he needed extra strength and energy. In 
order to run faster than the wild beast chasing 
him, or to fight better than his adversary, re- 
quired a quicker heart beat (to circulate the 
blood faster) ; more rapid breathing (to supply 
the blood with extra oxygen) ; additional sugar 
in the blood (for the increased energy needed) ; 
and a quick tensing and quick release of the 
muscles (to give them the added punch and 
power). The mechanisms which enabled primi- 
tive man to do all this, automatically and with- 
out thinking, are the emotions. In terms of 
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Nature’s scheme of things the emotion of fear 
prepares the body for flight — away from dan- 
ger; the emotion of anger prepares the body 
to fight, when that is necessary for survival; 
and the powerful emotions associated with sex 
and love, prepare the body for reproducing its 
kind or for fighting a threatening rival. 

Although the emotions have a _ protective 
function, during emergencies, and although, 
under emotional stimulation a person may be 
led to perform heroic deeds, extreme states of 
emotional excitement can cause the individual 
to lose control of his intellectual powers. Situa- 
tions which can bring this about are: 

(1) Intense fear in the face of danger, with 
an apparent blocking of all avenues of 
escape, may cause feelings of utter frus- 
tration and complete loss of rational 
thinking 
When a person has planned and planned 
to achieve some predetermined goal and 
suddenly learns that he cannot reach it 
The death or loss of someone or some- 
thing to whom or to which the person is 
very much attached 
Fear of failure in an undertaking to 
which the person has attached great 
value. 

During intoxication 
) When a person has equally strong drives 
and must make a choice between them. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Words and Concepts We Need to Know 
and Understand 

Autonomic nervous system: A chain-like ar- 
rangement of ganglia on either side of the 
spinal cord, some in the skull, and near 
several of the major internal organs. Con- 
trols the functions of the smooth muscles 
and glands during emotional disturbances. 

Emergency emotions: Emotions (anger and 
fear) which come into action when the safety 
and well being of the individual are threatened. 

Emotion: A state of mental disturbance in- 
volving widespread glandular, visceral, and 
muscular changes that prepare the body for 
some specific form of behavior. 

Ganglia: Clusters of nerve cells that make up 
the autonomic nervous system. 

Hypothalamus: A small structure located near 
the center of the brain, believed to be the con- 
trol center of emotions and sleep. 


James-Lange theory: A theory of emotions be- 
lieving that an emotion is the mental aware- 
ness of the bodily changes that take place 
when reacting to a stimulus. 

Parasympathetic nervous system: Consists of 
the cranial (upper) and sacral (lower) parts 
of the autonomic nervous system; functions 
during pleasant emotiona! states, slowing 
down the heart, increasing the action of the 
salivary glands and the intestines, and re- 
laxing the glands associated with sex and 
elimination. 

Sympathetic system: Part of the autonomic 
system which functions during fear and 
anger, accelerating the action of such organs 
as the heart, adrenals and the liver and slow- 
ing down such functions as digestion and 
secretion of salivary glands. 

Verbal conditioning: The substitution of words 
or ideas for concrete stimuli in the condition- 
ing of responses to concrete stimuli. 


THINGS To Do 
A. Answer the Following Questions 
1. What is an emotion? 
2. What are some of the outward manifesta- 
tions of emotional states? 
3. What internal changes occur when a 
person is angry or afraid? 
4. What is the James-Lange Theory of 
Emotions? 
5. What is the function of the following in 
emotion: 
a. the hypothalamus 
b. the parasympathetic branch of the 
nervous system 
c. the sympathetic branch of the nervous 
system 
d. the frontal lobes of the brain 
6. What are the physiological effects of 
alcohol? 
What purpose do emotions play? 
8. What kind of emotions does an infant 
have? What stimuli can arouse them? 
9. How do adults acquire some of their 
emotions? 
10. What is verbal conditioning? 
11. Under what conditions is it possible for 
one to lose emotional control? 
B. Projects and Reports 
1. Draw a diagram showing 
a. the steps in the arousal of an emotion 


_ 
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b. the function of the autonomic nervous 
system 


2. Write a brief account of the emotions 
you experienced at one or more of the 
following occasions: a wedding; a fu- 
neral; a birthday party; a commence- 
ment exercise; an accident. 

3. Make a list of the things which can 
arouse in you the emotions of fear, anger, 
pity, sorrow, love, hate, envy. 

4. Individual or Committee Reports: 

a. conditioned fears 
b. the James-Lange Theory of Emotions 


c. the effects of alcohol on personality 
C. What to Read 

Crow, Lester D., and Alice Crow, Learning 
To Live With Others. Chapter VII: 
Your attitudes and emotions. 

Engle, T. L., Psychology, pp. 220-231. 

Geisel, John B., Personal Problems and 
Morale. 

Grabbe, P., and G. Murphy, We 
Human Nature. 


Call It 


Sorenson, Herbert, and Marguerite Malm, 
Psychology for Living. Chapter 3-5; The 
emotions and the basic wants and urges. 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


An attractive list of new guidance films for 
secondary school classes is now available from 
Young America Films, Inc., according to an- 
nouncements received. Included in the list are 
films for personal, social, and educational 
guidance. Write for copies to Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41 St., New York 17, N.Y. 

A world globe, measuring 18 inches in diam- 
eter, that can be folded into a small package, 
that is unbreakable yet has all the beauty and 
appearance of a fine glass globe is being intro- 
duced by C. S. Hammond & Co., Maplewood. 
N.J. The globe is the result of several years’ 
experiments and will retail for $19.95. A Time 
Dial is also a feature of the new globe so that 
time in al! parts of the world may be compared. 

McKee Map of American Folklore is still 
available at fifty cents a copy or three for a 
dollar. The map is wall-size, gayly colored and 
portrays over one-hundred folk characters. 
Write to Dr. E. Pilant, Exec. Sec’y, Natl Conf. 
of American Folklore for Youth, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

For free 16 mm. Sound Movie films, write to 
Ideal Pictures, 233 W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 

FILMS 


This is Ecuador. 20 min. Sound. Black and 
white. Sale. United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 


An analysis of the country’s resources. 
Stresses the importance of the Galapagos 
Islands and their nearness to the Panama Canal. 
Appointment in Tokyo. 55 min. Sound. Black 

and white. United World Films. 

A documentary of General MacArthur’s op- 
erations from the fall of Corregidor to the sur- 
render of Japan. 

Fleet That Came to Stay. 26 min. Sound. Black 
and white. Sale. United World Films. 

The U.S. Navy’s role in the 
Okinawa. 


invasion of 


Japanese Family. 23 min. Sound. Black and 
white. Sale. Text Film Dept., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 

Represents the story of a family of silk 
weavers. 

Japan’s Surrender. 10 min. Sound. Black and 
white. Sale. United World Films. 

Shows the events that led up to the formal 
ceremony on board U.S.S. Missouri. 

The Atom Strikes. 31 min. Sound Black and 
white. Sale. United World Films. 

Starting with the New Mexico tests, the film 
includes the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

Workshop for Peace. 29 min. sound, Black and 
white, Sale/rental. Visual Information Divi- 
sion, United Nations, N.Y. 
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Describes the U.N. Headquarters Bldg. in 
N.Y.C. and the operations of the various de- 
partments. 

Defense of the Peace, 12 min, sound. Black and 
white. Sale/rental. United Nations, N.Y. 
Live action and animation are used to de- 

scribe the overall organization and functions 

of the various branches of the U.N. 

Grand Design. 9 min. Sound. Black and white. 
Sale/rental. United Nations, N.Y. 

Reviews the problems which have been faced 
by the U. N. and its specialized agencies during 
the years 1945-51. 

Letter From Indonesia. 16 min, Sound. Color. 
Black and white. Sale. Churchill-Wexler Film 
Productions, 801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 
38, Cal. 

A first hand account of the similarities and 
the differences between life in the U.S. and 
Indonesia is given. 

Age of Discovery: English, French, and Dutch 
Explorations. 15 min. Sound. Color. Black 
and white. Sale. Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Searching for a water route to the riches of 
the Orient, English, French, and Dutch ex- 
plorers added their achievements to the earlier 
Spanish and Portguese explorations. 

Our Country’s Emblem. 15 min. Color. Black 
and white. Sale, Coronet Films. 

Children learn the answer to this, as well as 
the meaning of each part of the emblem, as a 
class reconstructs a model of the Great Seal of 
the U.S. 

FILMSTRIPS 


Ecuador. 54 fr. Sale. Stillfilm Inc., 35 S. Ray- 
mond Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

A view of Guayaquil, Guayas R., people of 
the country, Panama hats. and cocoa. 

Ecuador. 39 fr. Sale. Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy, Chicago 14, III. 
Contemporary life, industries, natural re- 

sources, and historic landmarks are depicted. 

House of the People: A Visit to the U.N. 43 fr. 
Sale. McGraw Hill Book Co. 

Things seen on a tour of U.N. 

U.N. Organization, 75 fr. Filmstrip Div., Life 
Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Pl. New York 20, 
N.Y. 

Shows how the U.N. is organized. 


Japan, 82 fr. Sale. Life Magazine. 

An outline of the country’s history, culture, 

and traditions. 

Japan, 34 fr. Sale. Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41 St., New York, N.Y. 

The story of a Japanese family on a three 

acre farm, 

The Atom. 55 fr. Color. Sale. Life Magazine. 
A layman’s explanation of the structure and 

behavior of the atom. 

Putting Atomic Energy to Work. 45 fr. Color. 
Sale. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Features its application in submarine, indus- 

try, research and medicine. 

The following six filmstrips. 45 fr. each, full 
color, sale. Are produced by Enrichment Ma- 
terials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N.Y. 

1. Paul Revere and The Minute Men (EFL-1). 
Events leading up to the Revolutionary 
War and his contributions. 

2. The Winter at Valley Forge (EFL-2). 

Vivid highlights of the winter. 

3.Our Independence and the Constitution 
(EFL-3). 

Events leading up to writing of our two 
great documents. 

4. The Louisiana Purchase (EFL-4). 

Our purchase of this vast land and its 
vital contribution to the growth of 
America. 

. The Lewis and Clark Expedition (EFL-5). 
Highlights of the expedition, and dis- 
coveries reported. 

. The California Gold Rush (EFL-6). 

The importance of the Gold Rush to the 
U.S. is stressed. 

All filmstrips are highly commended. They tie 
in with Landmark Books and recordings. 
Labor Closes Ranks. 54 fr. Sale. Educ. Div., The 

N.Y. Times, Times Sq., New York 36, N.Y. 

Depicts the added strength accruing to labor 

from the merger of the C.I.0. and the A.F. of L. 

It assesses labor’s current achievements and 

responsibilities and its future problems. 


Directing Your Dollars. 62 fr. Free, except 
postage. Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 

Describes the money management problems 
of three high school students in connection with 
the senior prom. 
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Rook Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Adaptive Human Fertility. By Paul S. Hen- 
shaw. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. Pp. 322. $5.50. 


The author, a biologist, treats with clarity 
the problems that society must increasingly 
give consideration to as time marches on: hu- 
man fertility and population growth. Dr. Hen- 
shaw proposes answers to the questions of fer- 
tility management and the balancing of popu- 
lation increase with the world’s resources. His 
plan, discussed at length, is designated as Teleo- 
genesis, suggesting that there is value in human 
will as a guide to population control. 


In direct reply to the question raised, by 
those who would dare, as to whether or not the 
number of people is increasing too rapidly and, 
if so, the sensible steps that should be taken 
the author considers the act of procreation. He 
relates this process to its influence on man’s 
understanding of nature, his regard for life 
itself, his compelling drives, and to his sexual 
behavior and the creation of new life. Attention 
is also given to the growth mechanism and its 
two general governing factors: reproductive 
capacity and environmental resistance. 


Under the caption “inducements for fertility 
management,” regard is given to growing popu- 
lation pressures, closing of the frontier (during 
the generation just passed), accelerated con- 
sumption of resources, sustaining power of the 
earth, potential new food resources, and solar 
energy. Additional consideration is given to the 
inadequacy of restraints other than fertility 
control —health programs, empioyment of 
women, socioeconomic status and occupation, 
education, industrialization and urbanization, 
mechanization of agriculture, family allow- 
ances and tax provisions, emigration, marriage 
and inheritance laws, religion, old age security, 
and the like. The author terminates his treat- 
ment of these inducements for fertility manage- 
ment with a discussion on spreading poverty 


and social degradation, growing international 
tensions, and a challege to liberty. 


Part One of this document concludes with 
attention being given to supplementary advan- 
tages, inherent conflicts, and impediments. 
Reference is made to health and economic 
stability, social improvement, eugenic advance- 
ment, community and national strength, and 
preservation of human dignity as supplemen- 
tary advantages. On the other hand, interference 
with nature, moral values, public health and 
frontier approaches, regional philosophies, eco- 
nomic systems, differential fertility, and neces- 
sitated adjustment are listed as inherent con- 
flicts. And, lack of awareness, continuing puri- 
tanical mores, psychological conflicts, medical 
approaches and restraints on government are 
‘ndicated as impediments. 


Part Two begins with a review of the records 
with respect to primitive practices that 
influenced reproduction, as compared with 
more recent practices, followed by suggestions 
as revealed by newer knowledge of the en- 
docrine and central nervous systems of the 
human body. The latter is treated under the 
heading “protective practices.” Part Two 
closes with a discussion on scope and limitation. 
Dr. Henshaw admits here that “with the large 
number of fertility-control precedures now at 
our disposal ... the previous order of nature 
will change to a very great degree. What will 
happen as this change progresses is by no 
means clear, but .. . it will probably comprise 
a significant aspect of the new era of human 
biology.” 


The author concludes his study with Part 
Three, considering population management 
practices. He points up aptly how passivity on 
matters of fertility influenced the state of 
affairs with respect to “new life” in the West. 
Among other things, the worst of all contribu- 
tions was “‘a condonement of ignorance during 
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a period devoted to enlightenment.” Sugges- 
tions are made as to what could be accepted 
as desirable population management, and a 
plan is proposed for practical purposes. This 
plan, Teleogenesis, has already been alluded to. 
It proposes that organic growth be replaced 
by teleogenic growth, involving no compulsory 
measures, resting, instead, upon an appeal to 
man’s rational character and his better motives. 


Dr. Henshaw concludes by stating in the last 
chapter, entitled “The Period Ahead,” that: 
population will continue to increase is 
plain. Valiant efforts will be made concur- 
rently to keep agricultural and industrial 
productivity in advance of population needs 
is equally plain. Whether the present ques- 
tionable lead of productivity can be main- 
tained, or whether a substantial lead can be 
established, is not as certain. It is evident to 
all, nevertheless, that the task would be made 
easier and the future more assuring if birth 
rates could be held in reasonable conformity 
with death rates. 
ROBERT W. HUNTER 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 





Egypt's Liberation. By Premier Gamal Abdul 
Nasser. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. Pp. 119. $4.00. 

Gamal Abdul Nasser who headed the present 
Egyptian Revolution Command Council, which 
staged the Palace revolution on July 23, 1952, 
presents here, rather eloquently, the ideology of 
the Egyptian revolution. It would be more than 
unfair to compare it to Hitler’s Mein Kampf, 
although it has the same elements: the author 
expressing his hate of the old regime, describ- 
ing his “thoughts and dreams,” and presenting 
the ideology which his country is to play in the 
world today. The reading is not without its 
charm. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 





Current Introductory Economics. By Paul F. 
Gemmill. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955. Pp. xii, 711. 

Since the end of the Second World War many 
new economics textbooks have made their ap- 


pearance. The large number of new textbooks 
can be explained on two grounds. First, little 
writing in the field of economics was done in 
the period 1939-1945 because of the wartime 
emergency. Secondly, economics textbooks 
written prior to 1939 were made out of date by 
the contributions in the late 1930’s of the fa- 
mous English economist, John M. Keynes. 
Keynes contributions took the form of analyz- 
ing the economic system from the over-all or 
aggregative point of view rather than from the 
individual businessman’s point of view, which 
had dominated economics up to the depression 
of the 1930’s. Professor Gemmill is now offering 
his economics textbook, first published in 1930, 
under a new title and in a revised form which 
makes room for the new Keynesian economics. 
He has retained all the fundamentals of the 
pre-Keynesian economics of the earlier edition, 
and at the same time has added new chap/ers on 
what is now known as national income or 
aggregative economics. 

Professor Gemmill’s textbook falls in be- 
tween the elementary, survey type of textbook 
and the more advanced type in which is found 
a more extensive treatment of the economics 
of national income determination. Although 
Gemmill introduces two new chapters on this 
topic, his treatment of national income is quite 
elementary, and will probably not satisfy those 
instructors who wish to give a larger place to 
aggregative economics in the introductory eco- 
nomics course. The chapters on price and in- 
come distribution and related matters, which 
are well written, show the author in a more 
favorable light. 


Two major deficiencies in this volume are 
worth noting. Professor Gemmill has little to 
say about the economics of stable growth which 
is rapidly becoming the major national issue 
at this mid-century point in our economic de- 
velopment. The most important economic prob- 
lem now seems to be not how we can avoid or 
prevent serious depressions, but rather how can 
we maintain the nation’s economic growth of 
around three percent a year, so that we may 
continue to forge ahead of nations like Russia 
and China where depressions no longer occur. 
This brings us to the second major deficiency in 
Gemmill’s textbook, which is the failure to 
analyze the Employment Act of 1946 and the 
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very significant work of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. No discussion of 
economic policy can be called complete until it 
takes account of the Employment Act, and of 
how it shapes the nation’s economic policies and 
programs in the interest of sustained economic 
expansion, If a textbook in economics is to be 
up to date, it cannot fail to make an important 
place for the new post-Keynesian economics of 
stable growth. 
ALLAN G. GRUCHY 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 





The American Legion and American Foreign 
Policy. By Roscoe Baker. New York: Book- 
man Associates, 1955. Pp. 329. $4.75. 


Baker carefully defines his subject as the 
organization, procedure, and program of the 
American Legion as a pressure group in refer- 
ence to our foreign policy, and holds to it 
throughout the book. Two background chapters 
detail the founding, organizational structure, 
and pressure group tactics of the Legion, and 
the evolution of its concept of the American 
heritage through the 1920’s, the Depression, 
and World War II. The main body of the book 
consists of six chapters, one each on six leading 
foreign policy programs of the Legion: (1) 
aliens, immigration, and naturalization, (2) 
the battle against communism, (3) national de- 
fense, (4) isolation and neutrality, (5) inter- 
American affairs, and (6) peace and inter- 
national cooperation. A final chapter on con- 
clusions and an appendix follow. 

The author, a Legionnaire himself, fulfills 
his purpose of writing neither an apology for, 
nor an attack upon, the Legion, and he appears 
to give a good running account, largely his- 
torical rather than analytical, of his subject. 
A picture emerges of the Legion’s idea that it 
has a better claim than others to be the cus- 
todian of the nation’s heritage. 


Numerous instances of abominable English 
and careless editing mar the book, and raise 
some queries regarding general] scholarship. 


WAYNE C. NEELY 


Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 


The Long March. By Jane Barry. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. Pp. 316. 
$3.75. 

Social studies teachers differ widely in their 
attitude toward the usefulness of historical 
fiction. In view of the interest quality of many 
historical novels, and of the feeling for the past 
that they often provide, it is somewhat difficult 
to understand the common reluctance to make 
use of such books. One explanation may lie in a 
distrust of the accuracy of historical fiction, 
another may be the dislike, for adolescent use, 
of the heavy emphasis upon sex so common in 
recent historical fiction. 

Neither criticism should be applied to this 
present novel. Miss Barry has chosen one of the 
greatest but least known of our Revolutionary 
officers and has told the story of two years of 
his life during our fight for freedom. Frequent 
flash-backs fill in the story of Morgan’s early 
years, but it is with the period from 1779 to 
1781 that this novel is chiefly concerned. 


Here are the flash of genius, the stirring 
courage, the dramatic decisions that made the 
“Old Wagoner’s” victory at Cowpens one of 
the most glorious battles of the war. Here are 
Greene, Marion, Sumter, Lafayette, Gates, 
Tarleton, Ferguson, Cornwallis—King’s Mount- 
ain, Ninety-six, Guilford Court House—and 
finally here is Yorktown. 





This is a thrilling, well balanced and whole- 
some novel. The action is swift, the suspense 
genuine and the characterization both strong 
and admirable. At either the junior or senior 
high level this should be a splendid teaching 
tool. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State University Teachers College 
Cortland, N. Y. 





Studies in the Social Services. By Sheila Fer- 
guson and Hilde Fitzgerald. London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office and Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1954. Pp. ix, 367. $5.25. 


This admirable study tells the story of the 
war’s impact on social services in Britain. It 
treats maternity services, services for illegiti- 
mate children, child welfare, nurseries, tuber- 
culosis services, and general nursing services. 
We usually assume that the coming of war 
necessitates reduction of such civilian “luxu- 
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ries’; on the contrary, Britain found they had 
to be greatly expanded. Declining inter-family 
mutual aid, already evident because of the long- 
time shrinkage in family size, was suddenly 
augmented when war came, by mobilization of 
men (and women), by disorganization in 
bombed out neighborhoods, by dispersal of 
offices and factories, by evacuation of women 
and children, by full employment—all of which 
removed friends, neighbors, and servants to 
distant places or otherwise made them unavail- 
able for family assistance. There were more 
crises, and fewer private means of help. So the 
government expanded the social services to help 
the family bear the strains of war, and wound 
up with both experience and facilities for public 
services far beyond those that could have been 
anticipated to develop in an equally short period 
of peace time. The story is all here in this fine 
book, one of the volumes in the History of the 
Second World War, United Kingdom Civil 
Series. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 





Lifting the Curtain: The State and National 
Woman Suffrage Campaigns in Pennsylvania 
As I Saw Them. By Caroline Katzenstein. 
Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, Inc., 
1955. Pp. xx, 376. $4.00. 

Lifting the Curtain fills a void in suffrage 
literature because it is the first sectional study 
to focus on the role of Pennsylvania’s women 
in the suffrage movement. 

The book has appeal as local history, because 
it is peopled by women many of whose families 
are still active in Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania politics. Among these are Lida Stokes 
Adams, Rachel Foster Avery, Emily Atkinson, 
Lucretia Blankenburg, Hanna Clothier Hull, 
Charlotte Pierce and Anna Howard Shaw. The 
author, born in North Carolina, has made her 
home in Philadelphia since 1907. 

Also, the book has appeal as general history, 
because the author (and rather dispassionately 
be it said to her credit) spends considerable 
space in chapters 6 to 10 on the Wilson Admin- 
istration’s attitude toward the suffragists. 

Modern in format, well edited and scientifi- 
cally selective in content, this 376 page volume 
is much easier to use than are the cumbersome 


and detailed histories of the suffrage movement 
published by Miss Katzenstein’s fellow suffra- 
gists Stanton, Anthony and Gage (History of 
Woman Suffrage, N. Y., 1881-1887), Catt and 
Rogers (Woman Suffrage and Politics, N. Y., 
1887-1925). While losing none of the fervor or 
accuracy of these earlier works, Miss Katzen- 
stein’s book will prove more readable. Though 
not to be classed with the monumental histories 
in scope, Lifting the Curtain should be a wel- 
come addition to any high school and college 
reference shelf. The chapters are so well ar- 
ranged chronologically for the concentrated pe- 
riod, 1910 through 1920, that the reader does 
not even miss the traditional index at the end. 
The publishers deserve a word of commenda- 
tion, too, for the use of large print and excel- 
lent page composition. 

ROSALINE GOLDIN ABRAHAM 
Lincoln High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





The Susquehanna, By Carl] Carmer. Illustrated 
by Stow Wengenroth. New York: Rinehart 
and Co., 1955. Pp. 493. $5.00. 

Public school teachers of American history 
are becoming aware, in increasing numbers, of 
the value of folklore and folk-history in arous- 
ing interest and stimulating additional reading. 
The Rivers of America series, inaugurated 
under the editorship of the late Constance 
Lindsay Skinner in 1937, has contained many 
volumes that can be used to advantage by the 
teacher in his classroom. This volume by the 
present editor of the series is the forty-eighth 
to be published since Robert Tristam Coffin’s 
The Kennebec was published eighteen years 
ago. 

The Susquehanna rises in south central New 
York, in the waters of Otsego Lake. It then 
flows, in long and lazy sweeps, through Penn- 
sylvania and a short distance in Maryland 
before it enters Chesapeake Bay. Never impor- 
tant for navigation, the river does flow through 
country rich in history and folklore. Mr. 
Carmer vrites of the French nobility . who 
founded the city of Azilum, building a log 
palace for the Queen who never came. He re- 
counts many exciting stories of the colonial and 
Revolutionary era. He includes material about 
the Molly Maguires and the Pinkertons, the 
massacre at Wyoming, the struggles over con- 
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flicting land claims. The final third of the book 
is a long and rambling chapter that follows the 
course of the river as it wends its way toward 
the sea. This contains the more interesting and 
readable materal. 


Mr. Carmer is an excellent writer, who has 
produced excellent books. This, unfortunately, 
is not one of them. Containing only one inade- 
quate map, marred by careless proofreading, and 
many parts of it marked by surprisingly clumsy 
writing, this volume may interest the teacher 
who can skip here and there; it is hardly a book 
to stimulate interest in an adolescent who does 
not like history. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 





Understanding the American Past. By Edward 
N. Saveth, Editor. Boston, Massachusetts: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1954. Pp. 613. 
$6.00. 


Mr. Saveth has become uneasy about the un- 
awareness of the American people “of the his- 
torian’s role in Society.” So he begins his book, 
really two volumes in one, with a sixty-page 
essay that assays “Historical Understanding in 
Democratic America.” This is followed by some 
500 pages of selections from the writings of 
American historians. Allan Nevins notes, in his 
brief introduction, that ‘““Mankind always needs 
perspectives, and never more than when it has 
just emerged from some shattering convulsion. 
... To use Daniel Webster’s imagery, the mari- 
ners tossed at sea under long days of storm and 
driving wrack seize the first moment of calm to 
get their bearings from the eternal stars.” It 
is just such analysis that the editor is con- 
cerned with as he reveals the ““meaning which 
historians have discovered in the past.” 


The selections from American historians, 
each briefly but adequately introduced, are ar- 
ranged under these headings: The American 
Mold; Sectional Conflict and Civil War; Forces 
in America to the First World War; and Our 
Times. The historians who authored these 
pieces represent a distinguished group, about 
evenly divided between the respected scholars 
of a past generation, those now on the verge 
of retirement, and the young historians who 
are gaining recognition. Here, for example, are 


Charles A. Beard, Henry Adams, James G. 
Randall, John R. Commons, Carl L. Becker, 
Frederick Jackson Turner and Marcus L. Han- 
sen. Here also are writings of Julius W. Pratt, 
Roy F. Nichols, Leonard White, Carl Briden- 
baugh and Samuel Eliot Morison. Young 
scholars include Louis Hartz, Oscar Handlin, 
C. Vann Woodward, Eric F. Goldman and the 
junior Schlesinger. 

It is inevitable that such a book will be criti- 
cized. Some readers will look in vain for the 
writings of a favorite historian, or for a par- 
ticular selection. Others will disagree with the 
interpretations or the evaluations. To such 
critics, the editor may well reply “Then make 
your own selections and justify them.” The 
editor has selected wisely, arranged logically, 
and has written an always provocative and 
sometimes brilliant introduction. The volume 
deserves a wide audience among social studies 
teachers. High school teachers of American 
history, in particular, will benefit from a care- 
ful reading of the volume. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Cortland State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 





People of Plenty: Economic Abundance and the 
American Character. By David M. Potter. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1954. Pp. xxvii, 219. $3.50. 

History is replete with generalizations about 
the character of particular nations and nation- 
alities. As for Americans—everyone knows that 
they are on the whole so rich that it has become 
almost embarrassing. Professor Potter of Yale 
University has taken these two factors—Amer- 
ican wealth and the concept of distinctive 
national character —and woven them into a 
stimulating and suggestive study of the impor- 
tance of wealth and abundance in the develop- 
ment of the American character. 

The genealogy of books and commentaries 
which have engaged in free-wheeling and un- 
solicited judgments on the character of various 
nations and peoples is, as Mr. Potter points out, 
a very shady one. It is, therefore, refreshing to 
find in this book one member of this family that 
appears to be both legitimate in origin and 
honorable in its intentions. The study of na- 
tional character is a legitimate one despite a 
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long history of distortions perpetrated by 
casual tourists, journalists, politicians and — 
yes—historians. Historian Potter is quite 
bluntly disenchanted with the miserable efforts 
of historians in this field and suggests that the 
most fertile contributions have come recently 
from the behavioral scientists—social psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and anthropologists—from 
which group he has examined particularly the 
works of David Riesman, Karen Horney and 
Margaret Mead. Although these three approach 
by different routes the problem of describing 
American character, they have much in com- 
mon, for all three place great emphasis on the 
effects of the competitive drive. They are not, 
however, primarily engaged in analyzing the 
background and causes of national character. 
This, suggests Mr. Potter, is the point at which 
the historian can both vindicate himself and 
is the study of the forces which determine a 
culture and thus the personality structure of 
people within the culture. 

Mr. Potter is not, of course, attempting 
singlehandedly to construct this bridge between 
history and the behavioral sciences. But he 
suggests that in the American case an impor- 
tant historical determinant is the factor of the 
abundance of usable goods—a factor which he 
would suggest as a common denominator which 
would fit the analyses of many of the behavioral 
scientists. Feeling that this factor of abundance 
needs systematic cultivation rather than casual 
obeisance, Mr. Potter moves to a set of general 
considerations and suggestions concerning the 
operation of this factor in American history. 
He considers the interaction of resources and 
culture in the production of this abundance. He 
discusses the tremendous importance of abun- 
dance to the formation of American social 
mobility, to the ideals of equality — especially 
equality of opportunity — and to the develop- 
ment and sustainment of political democracy. 
In America the struggle to reduce inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth has been, because 
of growing abundance, cast largely in terms of 
“giving to some without taking from others,” 
thus avoiding the extremes of class antagonism 
more characteristic of less wealthy societies. 
This, Mr. Potter suggests, has been America’s 
revolutionary message to the world —the possi- 
bility, the reality of abundance. Americans 
have not helped their cause with their delusion 


of having an essentially ideological mission — 
that of political democracy —for American 
democracy has been to a great extent made 
possible by economic abundance. 


In a brilliant essay on Turner’s Frontier 
Thesis Mr. Potter contends that the peculiari- 
ties of American character and American insti- 
tutions were not a product of the frontier ex- 
perience per se, but that the frontier was simply 
one important form of abundance. As the indus- 
trial threshold of abundance became lower than 
the frontier threshold, America became increas- 
ingly a consumer-oriented society, giving rise 
to that unique institution of modern abundance 
— advertising, which has come to rank with 
such institutions as the Church and the School 
as a force in shaping modern standards and in 
exercising vast social control. As industrial 
abundance increased, advertising was directed 
toward creating and directing demand and thus 
toward educating the American consumer con- 
stantly to want more of the available abun- 
dance, But advertising does not stop here, for 
as it comes to dominate the means of communi- 
cation it has an effect on everything that is 
communicated via the newspaper, magazine, 
radio and television. 


Most important of all, says Mr. Potter, abun- 
dance has not only created a general set of 
historical conditions. It has impinged on the 
most intimate facets of American life — on the 
conditions under which the infant and child are 
fed, toilet-trained, treated and educated. As 
such, abundance has been an unmistakably vital 
factor in the development of American char- 
acter. Further considerations of this factor will, 
of course, have to take into consideration the 
effects of relative abundance and wealth in other 
societies. But in this rewarding and suggestive 
treatment of American character Mr. Potter has 
indicated the fruitful possibilities for a new and 
greater understanding of national and cultural 
differences and characteristics an under- 
standing that can be vastly increased through 
the joint efforts of behavioral scientists and 
historians. 





JUSTUS HANKS 


University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 
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Asia and Africa in the Modern World: Basic 
Information Concerning Independent Coun- 
tries. Edited by S. L. Poplai. Published by 
Asia Publishers, New Delhi, India. Price 
$1.25. 

Cultural Patterns and Technical Change. Edited 
by Margaret Mead. New American Library 
of World Literature, 1955. Price 50 cents. 

Your Family Today and Tomorrow. By Eliza- 
beth S. Force. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Incorporated, 1955. Pp. xxiv, 
397. $3.50. 

This book was written so that all students 
might have an opportunity to think seriously 
about what the family is and what it means. 

This text should prove very helpful in the 
study of the Family Unit. 

Getting Adjusted to Life. By Howard E. Brown. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1955. Pp. xxv, 459. $3.50. 

Getting Adjusted to Life is a completely re- 
set and enlarged book, based upon the author’s 
earlier work entitled, Your Life in a Democ- 


racy. The choice of titles for Units is excep- 

tional: Your Opportunity, Your Studies, Your 

Personality and Friends, Your Health, Your 

Mind and Emotions, Your Job as a Citizen, 

Your Future. These titles should all have an 

appeal to students of the Junior High School 

level. 

The School and the Community. By J. E. Grin- 
nell and Raymond J. Young. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1955. PP. XXI, 444 $5.50. 

International Economic Papers. Edited by Al- 
lan T. Peacock, Wolfgang F. Stolper, Ralph 
Turvey, Elizabeth Henderson. New York: 
The MacMillan Company, 1955. PP. 229. 
$3.50. No. 4. 

Political Thought. By C. L. Wayper. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. PP. V, 260. 
$3.75. 





PAMPHLETS 


Two more booklets dealing with critical issues 
of our time have been added to the “Living 
Democracy Series”: 

1. Liberty and the Law 

2. Get Into the Game 

Published by National Council for the Social 
Studies, 201 16th Street, N.W. Washington 
6, D.C. Price 1-9 copies, 60 cents. 

Organization of American States. Published by 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
Price 25 cents. 

A handbook for use in Schools, College and 
adult study groups. 


Life and Death of the Soil. By Robert C. Sher- 
man, North Texas State College. Published 
by Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. Price 
60 cents. 

The folowing pamphlets may be secured free 
by writing to 

Scott, Foresman and Company 

123 East 23rd Street 

New York 10, New York 

“The Constitutional Government Chart.” Pic- 
ture-chart showing the structure of the 
United States government. Good for discus- 
sion and display. 

“The Bill of Rights Chart” gives original text 
and “translation,” teaching suggestions in- 
cluded. 
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McKINLEY WALL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Size 32 inches by 44 inches 


These maps are printed on a specially prepared paper of a neutral tint 
and strong texture. 


They can be colored with ink, crayon or water color and preserved for 
permanent use as a finished Wall Map. 


Two gummed suspension rings are furnished with each map 


The United States and Sections 
he Continents United States State boundaries and Special Subjects 





The World (Mercator’s Projection) physical features. England 

Europe (boundaries of 1921). United States (State buundaries only) British Isles 

Europe (boundaries of 1914). Eastern United States. France and England. 

Asia. New England. Greece and Aegean Sea. 
Middle Atlantic States Italy. 

Africa South Atlantic States Eastern World 

North America Mississippi Valley. Northern Section Palestine. 

South America Mississipp: Valley, Southern Section Koman Empire 

Australia Pacific Coast and Plateau States Balkan Region 


Price, | to 4 maps, 50 cents each postpaid. 


5 or more maps, 30 cents each, postage extra. 





CROSS-RULED GRAPH PAPER—WALL SIZE 


Sheets of stout paper 32 x 48 inches, ruled in buth directions, with 
blocks one-fifth inch square, and heavy ruling every two inches. 

Price, 1 to 4 sheets, 50 cents each postpaid. 

5 to 10 sheets, 35 cents each, postage extra. 

11 sheets or over, 30 cents each, postage extra. 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
| 809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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ARTICLES 


“The Report that Shocked the President,” by 
Robert Boyle, Sports Illustrated, August 15, 
1955. 

“Indonesia: Islands of Beauty and Turmoil,” 
By James A. Michener. Reader’s Digest, Sep- 
tember 1955. 

“This Young Giant, Indonesia,” By Beverley M. 
Bowie. National Geographic Magazine, Sep- 
tember 1955. 

“Supreme Court Begins Sessions” and “Nine 
Justices of the Supreme Court.” American 
Observer, October 3, 1955. 

“U. S. Crime Rate Growing Rapidly,” Ameri- 
can Observer, February 7, 1955. 

“Teaching the Social Studies Today,” Civic 
Leader, March 21, 1955. 

‘Are You Cut Out to be a Leader?”’, American 
Junior Red Cross Journal, High School Maga- 
zine, February, 1955. 

“The Arab World,” by Dan Kurzman, Nation’s 
Business, December, 1954. 

“What About Homework?” by Ruth Strang, 
The School Executive, LX XIX, July, 1955 
“Education in the Good Old Days,” by Thomas 
H. Briggs, The Education Forum, XIX, May 

1955. 

“Why Do They Insist on Overselling the U.N.?” 
An editorial in the Saturday Evening Post, 
August 27, 1955. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Buruch Spinoza and Western Democracy. By 
Joseph Durcuer. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. 142. $3.00. 

Beyond our Limitations. By Tracy H. Lay. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xx, 
114, $3.00. 

The Messianic Idea in Israel. By Joseph Klau- 
suer. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1955. Pp. 543. $7.50. 

Social Disorganization. By Robert E. L. Faris. 
New York: Ronald Press Company, 1955. Pp. 
Xv, 663. $5.50. 

The Language of Social Research. Edited by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 
590. $6.75. 


The Changing High School. By Frank P. Whit- 
ney. New York: Exposition Press, 1955. Pp. 
xvi, 174. $3.50. 


Child Drama. By Peter Slade. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. Pp. xx, 378. $10.00. 


Urban Sociology. By Egon Ernest Bergel. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. 
Pp. xxiv, 558. $6.50. 


Sociology, A Text with Adapted Readings. By 
Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick. White 
Plains, New York: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. xv, 660. $6.00. 


Ancient Education. By William A. Smith. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955, Pp. xi, 
309. $3.75. 


American Society: An Introductory Analysis. 
By Luke Ebersole. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1955. Pp. xix, 510. $5.50. 


Small Groups: Studies in Social Interaction. By 
Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta, and Robert 
F,. Bales. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, In- 
corporated, 1955. Pp. x, 666. $5.50. 


(Continued from page 82) 


A better economic position for the teacher 
is good in itself, but with it is bound to come 
higher social prestige, for society unquestion- 
ably closely links income and worth. With ad- 
vancement in financial status and social recog- 
nition, the teaching profession will certainly 
attract more of the capable college graduates, 
who heretofore have prepared for other careers. 
The public must have more good teachers, and 
the economic factors are such that, for the first 
time, they can be obtained only by outbidding 
other employers. There is no point presently 
in sight when the demand will be fully met, 
and so there is every reason to believe that 
teaching careers have a bright future, It may 
even come to pass that the supply-demand pres- 
sure will be so great that factors other than 
financial will be used to attract teachers — per- 
haps even the modification of educational 
theories that have made teaching in some places 
more a matter of self-defense than of instruc- 
tion. All in all, the basic economic law has 
succeeded in bringing about a fundamental 
change that has long been needed and which 
was unattainable by any other means. 

















9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU: . 
Roth-Hobbs 1956 Copyright 
World History 
MAN’S AGHIEVEMEN Ty THROUGH THE AGES 
Habberton-Roth | _ 1956 Copyright 
American History ee 
OUR NATION’S STORY 
Augspurger-McLemore ° 1956 Copyright 
Social Problems 
SOLVING OUR PROBE INA DEMOCRACY. 
Bossing-Martin 1956 Copyright 
Government 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Flick-Smith e 1956 Copyright 












Write for free Presidents Wall Chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS eft 





Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, Calif. ne 


THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


| By CLARA LOUISE DENTLER, High School, Redlands, Californio, 
| 











A series of imaginative newspapers d with the historical and social ph 
events and conditions in Europe and America during the Medieval and Modern 
History period. Every item is a contemporary statement ‘based on the source 
material of the time. 


The Contemporary World is especially valuable as it containg much 
that is not obtainable in either textbooks or page rete The ‘papers 
contain such departments as, Art, Music, Drama and oe Fashion , 
Sports Slants, Educational Notes, Question Box, Editorials, etc. 


The Medieval History series is composed of twelve papers from the following ae . ce 3 
1066 1190 1215 «1847 1415 1458 | 


1492 1521 1546 1588 1608 . 1620 


The Modern History series contains ten papers for the following dates: 


1649 1688 1713 1740 1768 
1798 1815 1830 1848 1870 


Each paper contains 4 pages; size of page 10 x 15 inches. : 
Single copies 10 cents each, 20 or more any assortment 6 cents each. Postage 


Special price to educational institutions and teachers: 100 or more copies, {| 
any assortment, $5.00 a hundred, postage extra. ee 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. ae 
| 809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa ; 


dates: 


extra. 
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What freedom in America really means . . . 


When Men Are Free 


Tue CrmzeEnsHip EpuCATION PROJECT 
Teachers College Columbia University 













When Men Are Free, for secondary 
school students, is the book which will 
help young people understand and ap- 
preciate what American freedom really 
is. Through its brief and simple but solid 
explanation of the beliefs and ideals that 
have guided the development of Ameri- 
can institutions since Colonial times, 
students will realize that being a good 
citizen of a country calls for something 
more than just existing in that country. 
Vividly, the student is led to understand 
the principles every American citizen 
should be aware of in his daily living as 
he helps make decisions on issues affect- 
ing the welfare of his community and 
nation. 






Houghton Mifflin Company 
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